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DR. DEWEY’S “LIBERALISM” IN GOVERNMENT 
AND IN PUBLIC EDUCATION’ 


By the late Professor A. DUNCAN YOCUM 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





A qreaT thinker always exercises more 
or less influence over other men who think. 
In the ease of Dr. Dewey such influence 
combines with the dominant foree which 
his philosophy has come to exert in educa- 
tional aims and practices to give excep- 
tional significance to his article on ‘‘Lib- 
eralism’’ in a recent issue of the Sunday 
New York Times. Its significance is still 
further increased by its almost too obvious 
connection with other recent events. 

It was published simultaneously with the 
formation at the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, recently held 
in St. Louis, of a John Dewey League, of 
which Professor Kilpatrick, one of Dr. 
Dewey’s most loyal interpreters, was made 
the president and for which Professor 
Counts sounded the key-note. It followed 
immediately upon the heels of the organi- 
zation of alumni and students of teachers’ 
colleges into an organization which some- 
how is to be freer than its proponents seem 
to think teachers’ organizations usually 
It was contemporaneous with an offi- 
cial report at the National Education Asso- 
ciation session just referred to—which 
recommends that teachers shall form a 
great variety of organizations, having as 


are, 


1 This article was submitted to ScHOOL AND 
SocieTy shortly before the death of Professor 
Yocum on June 8. 


their chief purpose concern for the special 
professional and public interests of par- 
ticular teacher groups. 

At the same meeting in an address before 
the National Council of Education, tem- 
perate in its arguments but positive in its 
conclusions, Dr. Counts had just insisted 
that the coming of a mechanistic age and 
the political domination of industrial and 
economic forces make it inevitable that our 
American democracy shall give way to 
some form of collective government—Fas- 
cism and Sovietism being the alternatives 
he suggested to the council two years be- 
fore. While Dr. Kelly, of the United States 
Office of Education, had in the same discus- 
sion declared that if American schools are 
to become more democratic, it will be 
through the general acceptance of Dr. 
Dewey’s belief that school children should 
be taught how to think their way through 
the social, economic and political problems 
which now confront the American people— 
guided by teachers who, regardless of their 
political and social beliefs, are to have free- 
dom of thought and of speech as teachers 
as well as citizens. In recent issues, too, of 
the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, preceding the meeting, Dr. Kil- 
patrick had been urging in a series of 
articles on the school curriculum that in a 
changing world education consists in con- 
fronting school children with the problems 
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involved in its aim, and in teaching them 
how to think out their own solutions. 

If the simultaneity of all this is not due 
to a well-organized campaign (the National 
Council of Education discussion assuredly 
was not), it becomes all the more momen- 
tous as a coincidence arising from a rapidly 
growing tendency in educational leadership 
toward undemocracy. It is at least not un- 
fair to Dr. Dewey’s ‘‘Liberalism’’ in its 
relationship to education to discuss it in 
the light of the beliefs and the practices of 
the educational leaders who are prominent 
among the generally accepted interpreters 
of his theories. Especially is it not unfair 
to make him his own interpreter, by con- 
sidering it in the light of his Forum article 
of several years ago, in which he himself 
outlined a new scheme of government 
which was democratic only as Plato’s philo- 
sophical state and council of wise men were 
democratic. 

In spite of all this, Americans in general 
will be surprised and—so far as the vast 
majority of them are concerned, greatly 
shocked, to realize that many of those who 
are shaping our educational policies not 
only believe that democracy is doomed, but, 
consciously or unconsciously, are doing all 
that they can through their influence upon 
school conditions and practices to make its 
doom more inevitable. These educational 
leaders are as yet a small minority. But, 
like the political minority which Glenn 
Frank tells us will, if consolidated by en- 
thusiasm or fanaticism and armed with 
machine-guns, overthrow an uncertain and 
leaderless majority—this well-organized 
and well-armed educational minority may 
readily become the storm troops through 
which the public school system as the cita- 
del of democracy is taken and overthrown. 

Fortunately this eventuality is at present 
remote. Within the National Education 
Association and the National Council of 
Education, which has for many years been 
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its advisory body, there is what as yet ap. 
pears to be a great majority of members 
who do not believe that democracy is (as 
once in another National Council of Educa- 
tion meeting Dr. Dewey said it is) only one 
among the ‘‘traditions’’ such as economic 
and religion, ‘‘from among which each in- 
dividual must choose for himself.’’ On the 
contrary, they do believe that while it is 
true that history has shown that economic 
interests and movements have compelled 
wars and have dominated or even now are 
dominating governments—it has shown it 
to be equally true that civilization itself in 
its fuller and finer sense has been a human 
growth through which an ever more inclu- 
sive proportion of mankind has come into 
an ever-increasing and broadening com- 
mon welfare. But it is as yet an unorgan- 
ized and uncertain majority which can 
readily fall before the persistent or sud- 
den assaults of Glenn Frank’s militant, 
mobilized and machine-gun minority. 

It would be unjust and unwise, however, 
to take it for granted that even the ‘‘lib- 
eral’’ group in the teaching force of the 
country is consciously undemocratic. It 
undoubtedly is democratic in the funda- 
mental sense in which Sovietism, Fascism 
and Naziism can be regarded as democratic. 
That is, it has in mind what Glenn Frank 
finds the common element in Mr. Cole’s 
twelve popular moods which he believed 
preceded the establishment of dictatorship 
in Europe—a controlling insistence that all 
institutions and agencies shall work to- 
gether for a growing common welfare. And 
such a liberalism can be given a turn in 
which in place of assuming the necessity 
for a collective state, it can aid in making 
majority rule—even now more democratic 
than any existing collective governmental 
form, still more of a means to steady and 
persistent democratic growth than any col- 
lective governmental form can ever be. 

However this may be, so far, in its educa- 
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tional aspects, Dr. Dewey’s ‘‘liberalism’’ 
has taken a dual form—freedom of thought 
and of speech for teachers, and an instruc- 
tion which teaches children how to think 
and how to combine freedom with action. 
It looks upon the teaching of accepted 
standards as indoctrination and insists that 
the teaching of democracy essentials is 
propaganda. 

There is little that is encouraging to a 
public dependence upon such freedom and 
thinking by young teachers and inexperi- 
enced school children, that its proponents 
see nothing illogical in seizing upon it as 
the preparation for a fascist or soviet state 
which they believe is sure to come—in face 
of the fact that all existing ‘‘collective’’ 
governments do not permit any freedom of 
thought and of speech at all. But the great 
mass of Americans, whether teachers or 
citizens in general, do not believe that a 
collective state is inevitable, whether as 
governed by Dr. Dewey’s council of wise 
men, or by any form of communism in 
which equalities men lack by nature and 
on account of varying fineness of taste and 
of worth are compelled on what must long 
remain its lower levels, by regimentation 
and law. As yet, most of them are too ac- 
customed to having to work for what they 
get and to getting higher recompense for 
greater skill or risk or achievement, and to 
winning their way through self-effort to 
even higher social and cultural levels—for 
them to be satisfied with a common level 
which must be paced and retarded as it 
grows higher, by the relative inefficiency, 
indolence and lack of character of others. 
Just what proportion of our leadership, 
educational or political, feels this way 
about it all, and what portion has gone 
Fascist or Sovietistic because it fails to see 
that facts such as constitutions and equali- 
ties must be judged by the countries in 
which they are to operate as well as from 
the standpoint of abstract truth—is the 
chief purpose of the present revival of the 
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old Democracy Essential Questionnaire 
sent out over ten years ago by the Commit- 
tee on the Teaching of Democracy of the 
National Council of Education. Now as 
then it is being sent to outstanding leaders 
having national followings and to citizens 
distinguished enough to be included in 
‘“Who’s Who,’’ representing every variety 
of experience and every sort of political 
and social belief—in the hope that, however 
they may differ in the specific political 
qualities and social solutions which they 
stand for, they may have a common faith in 
certain general principles in the light of 
which all specific political policies and 
social solutions can be judged. The signifi- 
cance of the effort to reach such a working 
democratic consensus lies not only in the 
assumption that facts must be judged as 
related to particular national environment, 
but in an acceptance of what is taken for 
granted in England and, at least indus- 
trially and commercially, in America—that 
the place of the scientific expert is to fur- 
nish facts which are to be interpreted and 
put to use, in industry by business organiza- 
tions and in government by statesmen or 
representatives which the majority of the 
people have elected to represent them. In- 
deed those of us who attempt to furnish 
facts in America, even as regards democ- 
racy, can well accept the standards which 
the London Times recently asserted is ac- 
cepted as regards experts on international 
questions affecting British policies—‘‘to 
meet and to consider and report upon all 
the possible implications of the matter re- 
ferred to them... in the unemotional, 
impersonal, unpolitical manner expected of 
them ... and the politician, with public 
opinion to guide him, then frames the 
poliey.”’ 

It is interesting to note just what facts 
are being revealed by the Democracy Essen- 
tial Questionnaire. Many men in public 
life are not responding at all. Some never 
had the questionnaire handed to them by 
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their secretaries. Some, doubtless—in spite 
of the request which was made for critical 
comment—objected to the ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ 
alternatives involved in every such check- 
up, or because, in spite of studied effort to 
avoid it, some democracy essentials may 
have been so phrased that they take the 
form of political issuee ™ — 
the essentials have s 
pleting associations 
cluded in a questior 
different, perhaps, i 
for different thinker: 
But all this mal 
Americans with q 
grounds, beliefs and 
much more significan 
it would otherwise bi 
of us as yet do agree 
One mild and 
writes that he is sori 
scribe to any of th 
essentials at all. 4 
science in a great u 
in general, he does 
and that, in particu. 
students that a Sup 
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stand it. This, by the — 
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that facts such as this 
of beliefs, only when 
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and regions in which 
Democracy does not 1 
when, as in Great Bri 
is merely principles 
have become traditior 
custom and preceder 
where peoples are so ? 
to quick emotional changes that revolution 
would follow upon revolution if a strong 
hand did not compel what on the whole 
appears to make the common welfare grow. 
But in the United States, where a Consti- 
tution was set up for which there were no 
legislative precedents at all, and where the 
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Supreme Court was created as a final means 
of determining whether legislation or execu- 
tive acts are in accordance with fundamen- 
tal law, and where the method of amending 
the Constitution so interpreted is made 
slow enough to give time for popular 
Opinion to mature and to reach deliberate 
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tered only as each individual earn his way 
and contributes his best. And, if American 
people, on the whole, believe this, it is going 
to be taught in American schools. There 
may be no teachers’ oath. A professed com- 
munist, who blatantly asserts that he does 
not believe in God and who scoffs at all 
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accepted social standards, may not be de- 
barred by law from teaching in an Ameri- 
ean school. But the popular control over 
what is known by parents to be taught there 
—well-exemplified when a radically in- 
clined superintendent of schools said, in dis- 
cussing Professor Counts’s recent National 
Annnail nf Wdaneation talk that. if he tayght 
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realities, likes and dislikes, attitudes, mo- 
tives, standards and ideals, is as much a 
matter of feeling as of thinking. And that, 
as regards both thinking and feeling, it is 
the place of the teacher, first, so to propor- 
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tion the facts which determine judgments 
and the experiences which emotionalize con- 
clusions, that the pupils have what is for or 
against them in the same ratio as both the 
race and the American people have experi- 
enced them. And second, that as regards 
problems and issues it is the place of the 
teacher to exclude from his instruction and 
\ those upon which 
lence to determine 
iking and teaching 
ifuse fundamental 
ul opinions, or pro- 
balancing of pros 
ippears to be more 
liefs are not made 
of strong emotion 
ynalize he must not 
mugh motivating of 
propaganda or in- 
as submission to 
pupils ample prac- 
tween problems in 
h or can be given 
mselves, and prob- 
hey should consult 
ich they should not 
‘m any opinions at 


‘ank is right in de- 
tion as a process 
ntal pattern to be 
And perhaps ‘‘lib- 
t general democra- 
d to specific solu- 
local school debate, 
sial opinions for 
d facts are not yet 
ed with such popu- 
forums as that of 
wpraugucsu, snaco., aud Berkeley, Calif., 
where representatives of pupils, teachers, 
parents and all sorts of local organizations 
have both freedom of speech and practice 
in thinking, through the discussion of local 
problems for which the facts are available. 
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their secretaries. Some, doubtless—in spite 
of the request which was made for critical 
comment—objected to the ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ 
alternatives involved in every such check- 
up, or because, in spite of studied effort to 
avoid it, some democracy essentials may 
have been so phrased that they take the 
form of political issues. Then, too, most of 
the essentials have some limiting or com- 
pleting associations which can not be in- 
cluded in a questionnaire, and which are 
different, perhaps, in one way or another 
for different thinkers. 

But all this makes what very many 
Americans with quite different back- 
grounds, beliefs and interests do agree to 
much more significant and convincing than 
it would otherwise be. And the great mass 
of us as yet do agree. 

One mild and kindly philanthropist 
writes that he is sorry that he can not sub- 
seribe to any of the proposed democracy 
essentials at all. A professor of social 
science in a great university reports that, 
in general, he does not understand them; 
and that, in particular, he is teaching his 
students that a Supreme Court is wholly 
unnecessary to democracy as he does under- 
stand it. This, by the way, is a heaven-sent 
example of what is meant by the insistence 
that facts such as this are truly determining 
of beliefs, only when they are considered as 
modified and interpreted by the countries 
and regions in which they are to be applied. 
Democracy does not need a Supreme Court 
when, as in Great Britain, the Constitution 
is merely principles and standards which 
have become traditional through legislative 
custom and precedent. It is not needed 
where peoples are so ignorant or so subject 
to quick emotional changes that revolution 
would follow upon revolution if a strong 
hand did not compel what on the whole 
appears to make the common welfare grow. 
But in the United States, where a Consti- 
tution was set up for which there were no 
legislative precedents at all, and where the 
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Supreme Court was created as a final means 
of determining whether legislation or execu- 
tive acts are in accordance with fundamen- 
tal law, and where the method of amending 
the Constitution so interpreted is made 
slow enough to give time for popular 
opinion to mature and to reach deliberate 
and deliberative judgment—the facts which 
should be most taken into account are that 
the fundamental law back of the verdicts 
of the court can be changed by popular vote, 
that in spite of their partisan appointment 
Supreme Court Justices are often not 
divided on partisan lines in their opinions 
and that fundamental law as interpreted by 
their verdicts has never as yet been nullified 
by amendments intended to lessen the 
court’s power. 

A similar illustration of location or en- 
vironment as interpreting or modifying 
essential fact is the heavy-cross mark which 
a representative southerner makes against 
‘fa growing love of the worths and fine- 
nesses of all peoples’’—obviously because 
she resented local tendencies toward forms 
of racial equality which trespass upon pri- 
vacies and intimacies and demand equalities 
which must be gained by self-betterment 
rather than by law. 

But if the trend of replies and comments 
concerning the democracy essentials does 
not change, it appears that the mass of 
Americans as represented by their leader- 
ship still believes that he who will not work 
shall not eat, that he who works hardest 
and risks or accomplishes most should be 
proportionately paid, and that social equal- 
ity should be a leveling up rather than a 
leveling down and be self-earned, as re- 
gards a common welfare which can be bet- 
tered only as each individual earns his way 
and contributes his best. And, if American 
people, on the whole, believe this, it is going 
to be taught in American schools. There 
may be no teachers’ oath. A professed com- 
munist, who blatantly asserts that he does 
not believe in God and who scoffs at all 
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accepted social standards, may not be de- 
barred by law from teaching in an Ameri- 
ean school. But the popular control over 
what is known by parents to be taught there 
—.well-exemplified when a radically in- 
clined superintendent of schools said, in dis- 
cussing Professor Counts’s recent National 
Council of Education talk, that if he taught 
what he believed, the parents of the school 
children would rise up against him—still 
probably holds true in most American com- 
munities. And when Professor Counts re- 
sponded to his question ‘‘What shall I do 
about it?’’ by saying that ‘‘each school man 
must decide for himself whether or not he 
shall risk his own neck’’—he probably de- 
fined the only freedom which a radically 
inclined public school teacher can as yet 
expect in America. 

After all, the publie as a local majority 
has a right to demand that, while teachers 
shall be free to teach any scientifically 
proved and accepted fact, they shall not be 
permitted to throw doubt upon the stand- 
ards which have not yet been proved false 
or to lead immature minds into doubting 
what has not as yet been proved untrue or 
inte attempting to solve problems for which 
their experience and oftentimes that of the 
teacher himself does not include the pros 
and cons for a particular solution in the 
same proportion as that in which the race 
has experienced them. 

uuiberalism, as interpreted by its cham- 
pions in American teachers associations, 
however, has been insisting that so to limit 
the teacher is a trespass upon freedom of 
speech, that it is propaganda to specify 
democracy essentials which are to be taught 
and that it is indoctrination to teach them. 
They do not appear to see that education as 
realities, likes and dislikes, attitudes, mo- 
tives, standards and ideals, is as much a 
matter of feeling as of thinking. And that, 
as regards both thinking and feeling, it is 
the place of the teacher, first, so to propor- 
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tion the facts which determine judgments 
and the experiences which emotionalize con- 
clusions, that the pupils have what is for or 
against them in the same ratio as both the 
race and the American people have experi- 
enced them. And second, that as regards 
problems and issues it is the place of the 
teacher to exclude from his instruction and 
from class discussions all those upon which 
there is not sufficient evidence to determine 
them. On the side of thinking and teaching 
to think, he must not confuse fundamental 
beliefs with mere personal opinions, or pro- 
portioning with a mere balancing of pros 
with cons which falsely appears to be more 
just because his own beliefs are not made 
apparent. On the side of strong emotion 
and the attempt to emotionalize he must not 
confuse the powerful enough motivating of 
proved standards with propaganda or in- 
doctrination, or ignore as submission to 
compulsion the giving of pupils ample prac- 
tice in discriminating between problems in 
which they know enough or can be given 
enough to judge for themselves, and prob- 
lems concerning which they should consult 
accepted authority or which they should not 
discuss or attempt to form any opinions at 
all. 

In this sense Glenn Frank is right in de- 
fining democratic education as a process 
rather than a governmental pattern to be 
stamped upon a people. And perhaps ‘‘lib- 
erals,’’ if they can accept general democra- 
tie principles as applied to specific solu- 
tions, as the subject for local school debate, 
rather than controversial opinions for 
which truly proportioned facts are not yet 
available—will be satisfied with such popu- 
lar local assemblies or forums as that of 
Springfield, Mass., and Berkeley, Calif., 
where representatives of pupils, teachers, 
parents and all sorts of local organizations 
have both freedom of speech and practice 
in thinking, through the discussion of local 
problems for which the facts are available. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION UNDER THE NEW 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


As reported in the London Times, the new 
French Government proposes to bring in a bill 
to raise the school-leaving age from 13 to 14 
years. M. Jean Zay, the Minister of National 
Edueation, points out that this measure will not 
make as great a difference as might be supposed 
in the existing situation, for 40,000 children 
between 13 and 14 years old are already attend- 
ing the schools, although the law up to the pres- 
ent has not made their attendance compulsory. 
M. Zay, who has stated his intention to lighten 
overcrowded school curricula generally, has in- 
dicated that the extra year at school will not be 
employed to add new subjects to the program, 
but will be devoted to the technical preparation 
of children for their work in life. The extension 
of school life will necessitate an increase in the 
number of teachers, and it is intended to create 
2,000 additional posts at the beginning of the 
school year next October and 4,000 more in the 
following October. 

Several new posts in the Ministry of M. Léon 
Blum, including those of three women under- 
secretaries, are directly or indirectly concerned 
with education. Mme. Joliot-Curie, the daughter 
of the discoverers of radium, who has herself, in 
cooperation with her husband, continued the 
work of her parents in this field of science, is 
under-secretary for scientific research. Mme. 
Brunschvieg, under-secretary at the Ministry of 
National Education, will oecupy herself particu- 
larly with questions concerning school hygiene, 
the social life of children and the professional 
orientation of girls. At the Ministry of Health, 
but working in liaison with the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education, is an ex-teacher of long ex- 
perience, Mme. Lacore, as under-secretary for 
the protection of children. There is also an 
under-secretaryship for sports and_ leisure, 
which will occupy itself with many questions 
affecting schools. M. Léo Lagrange, who has 
been appointed to the post, has been a football 
player and among his intentions appears to be 
that of creating new sports grounds, especially 
in the smaller towns. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

THE variety of services involved in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled persons under 
the terms of the national vocational rehabilita- 
tion act is indicated in a digest of reports from 
state rehabilitation departments recently issued 
by the Federal Office of Education. 

Of the 9,422 persons rehabilitated last year— 
that is, restored physically as far as possible and 
fitted and placed in self-supporting employ- 
ment—3,600 were given training in institutions 
to fit them for specific occupations. Almost 
1,200 were given training for employment in 
an industrial establishment or shop. Physical 
restoration was provided, through cooperation 
with hospitals, clinics and welfare organizations, 
for almost 800. Approximately 2,000 were pre- 
pared for employment of some kind by being 
fitted with artificial appliances such as hands, 
arms and legs. Through funds provided by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration main- 
tenance or living expenses were provided for 
829 disabled persons while they were being 
trained for employment or undergoing physical 
restoration. In addition, placement in employ- 
ment consistent with their abilities and handi- 
caps was provided for several thousand persons. 

One reason why it is impossible to rehabilitate 
disabled persons on a mass basis is because of 
the different types of services necessary in indi- 
vidual eases. Physical restoration is different 
for different cases. That and training for spe- 
cific employment may involve a_ protracted 
period of time. 

Each case, moreover, requires a different line 
of treatment or attack. Under these conditions, 
comparatively few persons may be completely 
rehabilitated in a year’s time. 

There may be a considerable lapse, also, be- 
tween the date when the disabled person is 
restored physically or completes his training for 
employment and the time that placement in 
employment is secured for him. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
of 40,941 persons who were being rehabilitated 
under the direction of state rehabilitation de- 
partments at the end of 1935, 11,108 were being 
trained for employment, 1,500 were undergoing 
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physical restoration, 5,650 were awaiting place- 
ment following training or physical restoration, 
and an effort was being made to place 2,521 
persons for whom training or further physical 
restoration was unnecessary. Over 1,700 were 
in employment and were being followed up until 
it was assured that their rehabilitation was 
permanent. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

THE chairman of the committee on finance 
and budget of the Board of Education, Colonel 
Walter Jeffreys Carlin, has announced that the 
basie budget of the New York City school sys- 
tem for 1937, allowing for the normal annual 
increase of $4,000,000 over the budget for 1936, 
would be approximately $141,089,057. This es- 
timate, however, makes no provision for addi- 
tional items or service. 

Colonel Carlin stated that “for several years 
past, it had been the aim of the committee on 
finance and budget to inelude in its budget re- 
quest moneys to provide for the reduction of the 
size of classes in elementary, junior high and 
senior academic high schools. It is the hope of 
the committee to successfully renew such re- 
quests in the 1937 budget estimate.” 

A protest against the reduction in the size of 
school classes was sent in by the Citizens Budget 
Commission, which asserted that such action 
would add $2,300,000 to the city’s expenses for 
next year, and contended that New York classes 
were not too large in comparison with those in 
other large American cities. Nevertheless, Colo- 
uel Carlin announced that his committee would 
ask for appropriations to lessen the teaching 
load in all city schools. In the high schools the 
committee hoped to lower the present ratio of 
thirty-one and three fifths pupils a teacher to 
twenty-eight and in the junior high schools from 
thirty-six to thirty-four. If current appropria- 
tions for the elementary school teaching staff 
were continued, the decreasing enrolment in 
those sehools should bring the teaching load 
trom thirty-six and six tenths to thirty-six 
pupils a teacher. 


THE PASTORS’ INSTITUTE OF THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

SEVERAL new features will mark this year’s 
program of the Pastors’ Institute to be conducted 
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jointly at the University of Chicago from July 
27 to August 2 by the Divinity School of the 
university, the Chicago Theological Seminary 
and the Disciples Divinity House. Details of 
the program have been announced by Dr. Charles 
T. Holman, of the Divinity School, who is in 
charge. 

While the morning sessions will be given to 
courses of study of a strictly professional char- 
acter, the evening programs will reach out into 
other cultural fields. The University of Chicago 
Round Table, broadcast each Sunday morning, 
has been taken as a model for two of these 
programs. On Tuesday evening, July 28, Pro- 
fessor A. Eustace Haydon, of the department 
of comparative religion, Chicago; Professor R. 
L. Calhoun, of the Divinity School of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Professor Henry N. Wieman, of 
the Divinity School, Chicago, will discuss in 
conversational form “Is God a Phantom, a 
Force or a Person?” This discussion will be 
followed by an open forum in which the diseus- 
sion will be general. A similar round table on 
Friday evening will diseuss “The World Situa- 
tion To-day” with Professor Paul H. Douglas, 
of the department of economies, who recently 
returned from a tour of Eurcpe; Professor A. 
Eugene Staley, also of the department of eco- 
nomies, and President Albert W. Palmer, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, who has traveled 
widely in the Orient, taking part. 

On Wednesday evening Professor Harry D. 
Gideonse, of the university, will lecture on “Is 
America Heading for Fascism?” This lecture 
will also be followed by an open forum period. 
On Thursday evening the Illinois Symphony 
Orchestra will give a concert in Hutchinson 
Court under the direction of Max Bendix. 

The opening service of worship will be held 
on Monday evening, July 27, in the University 
of Chicago Chapel. The Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, 
pastor of the St. John’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, of St. Louis, Mo., and president 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, will take as the subject of his ser- 
mon “New Strategy in Protestantism.” 

At the morning sessions, intensive courses 
dealing with such subjects of interest to min- 
isters as “The Christian Idea of God,” “The 
Chureh and the Post-War World,” “The Psy- 
chiatrie Approach to Pastoral Counselling” and 
“Modern Preaching” will be conducted. 
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The afternoons will be given over to recreation 
and conducted sociological tours of the city. The 
Chicago White Sox baseball game is scheduled 
for one afternoon; and a picnic in Jackson 
Park, swimming in Lake Michigan and the uni- 
versity natatoriums, games and social affairs are 
among the other events of the recreational pro- 
gram. Parties of ten or more will be provided 
guides for tours to various city neighborhoods 
and institutions. 

It is anticipated that approximately three hun- 
dred ministers, representing many different 
denominations and from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, will be in attendance. 


PUBLIC CONFERENCES OF THE HAR- 
VARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

Two major problems confronting American 
educators will be the subjects of public confer- 
ences to be held in July by the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education in conjunction with its 
tercentenary summer session. 

The first of these will be held in Sever Hall 
daily at 4 Pp. M. from Tuesday, July 14, through 
Thursday, July 16. Under the title “Shall Edu- 
cation at Public Expense be Extended?” it will 
take up the case of the many boys and girls who 
have been unable to find employment when they 
leave school at the present compulsory age and 
will attempt to find an answer to the question of 
providing them with further free education. 
Whether it should be compulsory or voluntary, 
the nature of studies to be offered, the possibility 
of conducting this further schooling in coopera- 
tion with business organizations and the issues 
of economic, social and political policy involved 
will be discussed, along with other phases of the 
question. 

Edueators and public officials who will take 
part are: Aubrey Williams, executive director, 
National Youth Administration; Payson Smith, 
lecturer in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, formerly Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Education; Merwin K. Hart, presi- 
dent, New York State Economie Council; 
Franklin J. Keller, principal, East Side Con- 
tinuation School, New York City, and Dr. Henry 
W. Holmes, dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, who will serve as chairman. 

The second diseussion will be held at the same 
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hour, also in Sever Hall, from Tuesday, July 
28, through Thursday, July 30. Its topie will 
be “Shall Equality of Opportunity in American 
Edueation be Limited?” Among the subhead- 
ings are these questions: Has the individual a 
right to education at public expense? Are there 
limitations upon the duty of the state to provide 
education? If educational opportunity is to be 
specified, differentiated or denied, upon what 
grounds and by what authorities shall such 
action be taken? What social issues are in- 
volved? 

Dean Holmes will again be chairman and the 
following will participate: Alvin S. Johnson, 
director of the New School for Social Research, 
New York City; the Rev. Michael J. Ahern, S.J., 
professor of geology and anthropology, Weston 
College; Dean Charles M. McConn, of Lehigh 
University, and Dr. Harold Benjamin, professor 
of education and assistant dean of the College 
of Education of the University of Minnesota. 

The last conference of each session will be 
reserved for questions and statements from 
members of the audience, including the public. 


THE DEATH OF DR. STEPHEN 
ELLIOTT KRAMER 


Dr. STEPHEN Eiiorr Kramer, first assistant 
superintendent of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, died on June 11. A state- 
ment presented at a special meeting of the Board 
of Education, held on June 15, reads in part as 
follows: 


A product of the local public schools, Dr. Kramer 
resolved early in life to become a teacher although 
the ranks then were filled almost entirely by women. 
He was one of the first men to graduate from the 
Washington Normal School, now Wilson Teachers 
College. His first assignment, which came in 1890, 
was as teacher of English in the new high school 
just established in east Washington, accommodated 
temporarily on the third floor of the Peabody 
School. This was the beginning of the Eastern 
High School. Two years later he received a call 
to the elementary schools, where he served twenty- 
two years before becoming assistant superinten- 
dent. After principalships at the Smallwood, the 
Force and the Franklin he was promoted to the 
supervising principalship of the Sixth Division in 
1905. Succeeding Alexander T. Stuart as director 
of intermediate instruction in 1908, he held this 
position until 1911, when he became supervising 
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principal of the Third Division. Elevated to the 
position of assistant superintendent in 1914, Dr. 
Kramer served as the superintendent’s deputy until 
1923 when a vacancy in the principalship at Central 
appealed to Dr. Kramer as an opportunity for ex- 
perience in the management of the largest of the 
high schools. In 1924, however, by act of Congress 
a new position, first assistant superintendent, was 
created and Dr. Kramer was the logical choice for 
this high position which put him in charge of the 
administration of senior and junior high schools. 
This office was also given the direction of the teach- 
ers college, the community center department, and 
the vocational schools. . 

Jovial, and with a contagious sense of humor, he 
laughed away many difficulties that were problems 
to others; but at the same time he took seriously 
all official responsibilities and impressed upon his 
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associates devotion to duty and maintenance of 
professional standards. Feeling deeply the sting 
of public criticism he stood firmly for the highest 
possible service to the school patron, especially 
when the interests of pupils were concerned. The 
beneficent influences of Dr. Kramer’s leadership 
in the educational, religious and civic life of the 
city stand to-day as a monument to a life richly 
spent in the service of his fellow men. His vision, 
his constructive planning, and his decisions affected 
the future welfare of many young lives; therefore, 
it was his sincere wish that the school administra- 
tion deal wisely and justly with every problem that 
concerns children. Dr. Kramer’s professional 
ideals will remain as a rich heritage to inspire 
school officers to carry forward effectively and with 
high purpose the administration of public edu- 
cation. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CHARLES W. Fuint, who was elected a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
the recent general conference, will retire as 
chancellor of Syracuse University on July 31. 
Dr. William P. Graham, as vice-chancellor, will 
be in charge until a successor to Dr. Flint has 
been selected. Dean Charles L. Raper, of the 
College of Business Administration, will be 
assistant vice-chancellor. Hurlbut W. Smith, 
president of the board, is chairman of a com- 
mittee to elect the president. 


PRESIDENT JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL has pre- 
sented his resignation as president of Clare- 
mont Colleges. He has been on leave of absence 
during the past year, during which time Pro- 
fessor William S. Ament has served as acting 
president. Mr. Ament will continue in this 
capacity for the coming year, carrying also his 
duties at Seripps College. Dr. Blaisdell went 
to Claremont in 1910 and served for eighteen 
years as president of Pomona College. He be- 
came president of Claremont Colleges when this 
group was organized in 1925. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Ropert I. GANNON on June 25 
became president of Fordham University, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. Dr. Aloysius J. Hogan, whose 
six-year term has expired and who now becomes 
dean of the Graduate School at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Father Gannon, 
who is forty-three years old, has been dean at 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, since 1930. 


JuLius HocHMAN, manager of the New York 
joint board of the Dressmakers’ Union and vice- 
president of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, was elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors president of the 
Brookwood Labor College at Katonah, N. Y. He 
succeeds James H. Maurer, formerly president 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, who 
was elected honorary president. Mr. Hochman 
is a graduate of the school in the class of 1924. 
He has been active in the educational work of his 
union, and is at present chairman of its educa- 
tional committee. 


Promotions at Wesleyan University include: 
Dr. H. E. Arnold to be associate professor of 
mathematics; Dr. T. A. Langlie to be associate 
professor of psychology and E. D. Sisson to be 
instructor in psychology; Dr. Irvin Bussing to 
be assistant professor of economics and social 
science, and S. H. Brockunier to be assistant 
professor of history. 


Dr. Joun S. P. Tatiock, professor of English 
at the University of California, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of English at Colum- 
bia University for the spring session of 1937. 
He will lecture on “The Siege of Troy in Euro- 
pean Literature from Homer to Shakespeare” 
and will also conduct studies in medieval Latin. 


Dr. Y. Z. CHANG, who this year has been ex- 
change professor from the National Central 
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University of Nanking at the University of 
North Carolina, will be exchange professor at 
the University of Michigan for the autumn term. 


Morris U. Scuappss, of the College of the 
City of New York, who had been threatened with 
dismissal by the head of his department, has 
been reappointed by the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. The board took action on twelve cases 
of tutors and fellows whose threatened dis- 
missals have been protested by the Teachers 
Union. Ten of the twelve were reappointed. 


WILLiAM R. Haywarb, who was recently dis- 
missed as principal of the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, the Bronx, New York City, but 
who was granted a new trial in accordance with 
a ruling of Dr. Frank. P. Graves, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, has been for the second 
time found guilty. Mr. Hayward was tried by 
the Board of Education on charges of “conduct 
unbecoming to a principal.” While all members 
of the board found Mr. Hayward guilty, there 
were exceptions on two of seven counts by two 
members of the board, who voted against dis- 
missal. 

Dr. Geratp L. WENpT, editor of Chemical 
Reviews, will sueceed L. W. Hutchins as director 
of the American Institute of the City of New 
York. Mr. Hutchins has resigned the post he 
has held since 1928 to devote himself to his 
business interests. 


Dean Louis A. PECHSTEIN, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, returned on June 1 
after spending a sabbatical leave in Mexico. 


A JUBILEE celebration was held at Wellesley 
College on June 13 to commemorate President 
Ellen F. Pendleton’s fifty years as a Wellesley 
graduate and twenty-five as president. An oil 
portrait of Miss Pendleton in the scarlet robes 
in which she received the degree of doctor of 
laws from the University of Toronto was pre- 
sented to the college by Mrs. Ralph C. Brown, 
president of the Alumnae Association, in the 
name of the donor, Miss Grace Croker, ’04. The 
painting was placed on display in the Art Mu- 
seum and was later hung at the Rhode Island 
Tercentenary Exhibition in Westerly, R. I., the 
birthplace of Miss Pendleton. Dr. Pendleton 
was presented with a copper coffer, representing 
alumnae contributions to the fund for sabbati- 
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eal grants, established in the president’s name 
by her own class of 1886. Contributions this 
year amounted to $18,757, almost $7,000 more 
than the goal set. 


Aw oil portrait of Professor Chauncey B. 
Tinker, of Yale University, painted by Professor 
Deane Keller, of the Yale School of the Fine 
Arts, has been presented to Davenport College 
by the artist. Professor Tinker, who is Sterling 
professor of English literature, is a fellow of 
Davenport College, as is Professor Keller. The 
portrait has been hung in the dining hall. Pro- 
fessor Tinker is an authority on eighteenth cen- 
tury English literature. He has been a member 
of the Yale faculty since 1903. His special in- 
terests include English painters of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. He is keeper of 
rare books in the University Library, and last 
year gave to the university the Ionides Collec- 
tion of Greek Classies. 


Presipent Apa L. Comstock, of Radcliffe 
College, received the honorary degree of doctor 
of letters at the commencement exercises of the 
University of Minnesota. 


Decrees conferred by the University of Wis- 
eonsin at its eighty-third commencement in- 
cluded the doctorate of laws on Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man, president of the Johns Hopkins University, 
and on the Rev. Francis J. Haas, Milwaukee, 
president of St. Francis Seminary. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of pedagogy 
was conferred at commencement upon Dr. Dixon 
Ryan Fox, president of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, by the New York State Teachers College 
at Albany. Dr. Fox gave the address. 


MippLesury CoLLEGE conferred on June 15 
the doctorate of laws on Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who gave the commencement address, 
and on Dr. William Otis Hotchkiss, president of 
the Michigan College of Mining and _,Tech- 
nology. The degree of doctor of sciencé was 
conferred on Dr. Eugene C. Bingham, professor 
of chemistry at Lafayette College, and on Dr. 
Philip Wheelock Ayres, forester for the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 


Amonc the honorary degrees conferred at the 
commencement exercises of Boston University 
was the degree of doctor of the humanities on 
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Mrs. Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, founder and 
director of Greenwich House, New York, and on 
Dr. Walter Albert Jessup, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The degree of doctor of science was 
conferred upon Dr. Alessandro Ghigi, rector of 
the University of Bologna, and the degree of 
doctor of laws on Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, 
dean emeritus of Yale University, and on Earl 
Enyeart Harper, president of Simpson College, 
Iowa. 

Dr. FrepericK P. Keppe., president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, was the principal speaker 
on June 14 at the meeting of the National 
Alumni Association of Princeton University. 

Tue alumni of the Teachers College of the 
University of Cincinnati celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the college at a 
banquet at the Cincinnati Club on the evening 
of June 4. The speaker of the evening was 
Dean William F. Russell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, whose father, former Dean 
James E. Russell, gave the main address at the 
founding of the college thirty years ago. Other 
speakers on the program were the Mayor of Cin- 
cinnati, Russell Wilson; the president of the 
university, Dr. Raymond Walters; the faculty 
member of longest tenure, Assistant Professor 
Frances Jenkins, and the present dean, Dr. 
Louis A. Pechstein. The former dean of the 
college, Dr. William P. Burris, was unable to at- 
tend and take his assigned place upon the pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Hoyt C. Granam, for the last three years 
president of New Mexico State Teachers College 
at Silver City, died on June 22, at the age of 
thirty-six years. 

Dr. CHARLES QO. Gray, president emeritus of 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn., died sud- 
denly on June 28. He was sixty-nine years old. 


Dr. Georce Hows, professor of Latin at the 
University of North Carolina for the last thirty- 
three years, died on June 22, at the age of sixty 
years. 

Dr. JoHN CuMMINGS, statistician and econo- 
mist, died on June 26. He was head of research 
and statistics in the vocational division of the 
U. S. Office of Education and also acted as con- 
sultant for the Civil Service Commission in pre- 
paring examinations on economics. 

More than 800 teachers of political and social 
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science in American universities and colleges 
have been invited to attend the second summer 
session of the “University in Exile” at the New 
School for Social Research. The session will be 
held from July 6 to August 14. Invitations 
have been sent to holders of the doctor’s degree, 
who are permitted to register without charge or 
obligation except to take an active part in the 
discussions. Dr. Alvin Johnson, chairman of 
the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science, states that contributions to insure the 
maintenance of the faculty for the next five 
years have reached $175,000 toward a fund of 
$375,000 needed. 


THE Board of Education of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has announced that it will operate on a budget 
of $10,210,000 next year, the smallest in ten 
years. Undernourished children will not be fed 
hereafter, one elementary school and three an- 
nexes are to be closed, a new high school will not 
be opened until midyear, the number of new 
teachers to be named will be reduced to ten and 
the school playground program will be dropped. 
The reduced school budget, trimmed by more 
than $900,000, was adopted by the city council 
after a campaign by the United Taxpayers’ 
League for a less costly school system. 


ALABAMA’S new law defining the salaries of 
teachers and school bus drivers as having prior 
claims on the state treasury has been ruled un- 
constitutional by Attorney General Albert A. 
Carmichael because it conferred upon the legis- 
lative department “a duty that is expressly put 
upon the judiciary by the constitution.” The 
opinion was handed down upon the request of 
Dr. J. A. Keller, state superintendent of educa- 
tion, and its effect will be to subject school funds 
to proration as are all other funds appropriated 
for departments and agencies not designated by 
the constitution as “essential functions of gov- 
ernment.” 


THE formation of the “French Information 
Center,” with headquarters in New York and 
Paris, is announced. Representatives of various 
French and American activities have formed an 
association, by which the project will be fi- 
nanced. Membership is open to both French 
and American institutions, corporations and in- 
dividuals. The New York office plans to keep 
on file reference books, statistics, periodicals and 
newspapers covering a wide range of questions 
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and will attempt to gather documents not to be 
found in America at present or not easily ac- 
cessible. 


A Reuter dispatch to The London Times 
states that the vice-chancellor of the University 
of Bombay on June 15 was compelled to ad- 
journ the meeting of the senate owing to a stu- 
dents’ demonstration against the results of the 
recent matriculation examination, in which only 
29 per cent. of the candidates were successful. 
Shouting “Stop the matriculation slaughter,” the 
students invaded the hall where the senate was 
sitting. Their grievance is that the matricula- 
tion examination was too stiff. They demand 
the passing of 44 per cent., which is the average 
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for the last five years. Out of 30,000 students, 
boys and girls, who entered for the examination, 
only 9,000 were successful. 


A WIRELESS dispatch from Madrid to The 
New York Times dated June 26 reports that the 
Spanish Cabinet Council has approved a credit 
of 1,000,000 pesetas for the government pro- 
gram to abolish all public instruction by re- 
ligious orders in Spain and for the substitution 
of lay teachers. This credit will provide imme- 
diately for the training and salaries for one year 
of 5,300 lay teachers. It is estimated, however, 
that 50,000 teachers are needed for the non- 
sectarian schools which the republic wishes to 
establish. 


DISCUSSION 


LANGUAGE AND “INTEGRATION” 
Wuat is “integration”? A swing of the 
pendulum, I suppose. Human affairs advance 
not in straight lines, but in zigzags. The old 
rigid programs of study gave way under the 
assaults of the free elective system, and when 
liberty came to look too much like license, our 
educationists discovered that health and happi- 
ness lay in a synthesis, which they are ealling 
integration. The agitation for and against the 
integrated school program, and in particular 
the claim that foreign language instruction does 
not play and can not play the integrated game, 
gives rise to a number of queries in my mind. 
Query 1: Can foreign languages integrate? 
Of course they can. There are unlimited possi- 
bilities for correlation with history, civics, social 
science, economics, geography, household arts, 
musie¢, ete. 
Query 2: 
pected to do all the integrating? It seems to 
be assumed that the science teacher is to teach 


Should language teachers be ex- 


science and the economies teacher is to teach eco- 
nomics, and so on, but that the language teacher 
must be able to teach a little of all the other 
subjects besides his own. 

Query 3: What happens to the teaching of the 


1 Reflections occasioned by the ‘‘panel discus- 
sion’’ held on February 24, 1935, at St. Louis on 
‘‘The Place of Foreign Language Study in an 
Integrated Secondary School Program.’’ See the 
report by James B. Tharp in the Monatshefte fiir 
deutschen Unterricht, March, 1936, or Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, April, 1936. 


language while the teacher is busy integrating? 
The language course, like others, has just so 
many hours in the school year at its disposal; 
most if not all of the hours that we take for 
integration are lost to language, though they 
may be helpful to some other subject. 

Query 4: How far does integration respond 
to a real educational need? To find the answer, 
I must first inquire, and though it were for the 
millionth time, what education is and what it is 
for. I have said before and I still feel that edu- 
cation ean and should prepare young people for 
two things—vocations and avocations. For edu- 
cation lays foundations for life, and life is surely 
something more than earning a living. But to 
realize either objective, the utilitarian or the 
cultural one, I contend that no school program, 
whether integrated or not, is justified in omit- 
ting or reducing the study of language, native 
or foreign. This brings me to 

Query 5: What is the most fundamental and 
basic need of every educated person? Not exact 
knowledge, for that is transferable. I can get 
hold of facts at almost any time; and conversely, 
no mind will hold all the facts that any person 
needs to know. Not any particular philosophy 
of life, for that is alterable. Any revolution 
shows that the convictions of a lifetime will not 
always be proof against political or social ex- 
pediency. Not any specific skills or techniques, 
for they are unpredictable. How many men of 
forty can assert that at fifteen they knew what 
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they were going to be and what skills they needed 
to acquire? 

No, the most essential equipment of the trained 
person is the ability to communicate his own 
thoughts and to comprehend those of others; 
and to acquire this ability he must have a 
mastery of language, certainly of his own, and 
preferably of one or two foreign ones as well. 
For as American teachers of English have long 
felt, and as many of them have stated, it is not 
until a foreign language is studied that the 
pupil begins to get a real understanding of, and 
a firm grasp upon, his mother tongue. 

Language is the foundation of all civilization, 
the real “royal road” to all learning, the indis- 
pensable prerequisite to all intellectual progress. 
It is a mistake to think that the sole use of lan- 
guage is to express thought: far more important 
is its funetion as a creator of thought. Gen- 
erally speaking, man is incapable of conceiving 
an idea which he can not put into words, and 
the linguistie poverty of the uneducated person 
is directly parallel to his mental limitations. 

The demand that education should be “prac- 
tical” has often been used as an argument 
against the inelusion of foreign language study 
in the program of the general secondary school. 
But if it be conceded that a high power of self- 
expression is of supreme importance to every 
adult, indeed one of the principal criteria of 
the trained mind, is it not fair to claim that 
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the study of language is one of the most prac- 
tical subjects we can offer? 

To compel the teacher of language—whether 
English, ancient or modern—to spend his class- 
room time in supervising scrapbooks, running 
the radio or gladdening Good Citizens with chit- 
chat about the street-cleaners of Berlin or the 
sewers of Paris, is to rob his pupils of the most 
precious gift he has to give them, one for which 
the school, and still less the social life of the 
community to which he is being “adjusted,” can 
not offer any substitute or any compensation: 
namely, a first-hand acquaintance with one of 
the great fields of human expression. 

Certainly we language teachers can integrate, 
and we shall do so if we must. But we should 
never forget that we are primarily teachers of 
language, not of geography nor social science 
nor art nor anything else. We must never cease 
to insist that our proper function is to teach 
the mastery of language as our specific and in- 
dispensable contribution to the training of 
American youth. 

If the integrated program throws out or 
undermines the thorough study of language— 
whether native or foreign—it will result in a 
system of education which produces or tends to 
produce not well-rounded intellectual person- 
alities, but mental cripples. 

BayarD Q. Morgan 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A NOVEL EXPERIMENT 

Last year, the University of Cincinnati in- 
augurated a series of lectures, “The Applications 
of the Physical Sciences,” to honor those high- 
school junior and senior students ranking 
highest in their classes in chemistry, physics or 
advanced mathematics. On ten successive Satur- 
day mornings, 400 to 600 of the 660 invited stu- 
dents, recommended by their teachers as being 
among the top 10 per cent. of their science classes 
in metropolitan Cincinnati, gathered at the 
largest auditorium on the campus for these lec- 
ture demonstrations. Admission was free, but by 
invitation only, each student being supplied with 
a ticket for the entire series. Each talk was 
illustrated by demonstrations, slides or motion 
pictures. These lectures not only served to sup- 


plement the high-school courses, but assisted stu- 
dents interested in the physical sciences to orient 
their points of view on the application of these 
sciences. The complete program was as follows: 


‘*Vibrations, Waves and Sounds,’’ Dr. Robert C. 
Gowdy, professor of physics, and Dr. Isay Balinkin, 
instructor in physics. 

‘“Atomic Structures: The Building Blocks of 
Nature,’’ Dr. Lowell M. Alexander, associate pro- 
fessor of physics. 

‘Visible and Invisible Light,’’ Dr. Dare A. 
Wells, assistant professor of physics. 

‘*Nitrogen of the Air Made Valuable,’’ Profes- 
sor Reuben S. Tour, professor of chemical engi- 
neering. 

‘From Soft Iron Ore to Hardened Steel,’’ Dr. 
Roy O. McDuffie, associate professor of metallurgy, 
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and Dr. George M. Enos, assistant professor of 
metallurgy. 

‘*Building of the George Washington Bridge,’’ 
Professor Howard B. Luther, professor of civil 
engineering. 

‘‘What Makes it Fly?’’ 
Jones, professor of aeronautics. 

‘*Some Electrical Engineering Studies,’’ Pro- 
fessor Alexander M. Wilson, professor of electrical 
engineering. 

‘The Geologist ’s Share in the Finding of Oil,’’ 
Dr. Walter H. Bucher, professor of historical 
geology. 

‘*From Galileo to Einstein,’’ Dr. Louis Brand, 
professor of mathematics. 


Professor Bradley 


It was deemed advisable to refuse the petitions 
of scores of teachers, who, naturally being 
interested, asked that they be permited to attend 
these lectures along with their students. These 
lectures were arranged to honor the students and 
outsiders were not privileged to attend. How- 
ever, this year, a new series of lectures was 
devised, which was given first to the teachers 
alone, and later to the pupils. Teachers of all 
the sciences, not alone the physical ones, in high 
schools within a radius of twenty-five miles of 
Cineinnati were invited to preview the lectures 
which the students themselves were to hear and 
see later in the year. Because most of the 
teachers had many duties to perform on Satur- 
day morning, or other lectures to attend, only 
15 per cent. to 35 per cent. of the invited teachers 
responded. However, this addition to the origi- 
nal scheme was certainly very much worth while. 

The second series for the students has just 
been completed. These new lectures were re- 
ceived with more enthusiasm, if possible, than 
the original series. Approximately 95 per cent. 
of those invited, about 700 in number, attended 
all the first four talks. Some of these students 
came regularly from Lawrenceburg, Indiana; 
Hamilton, Ohio, and Erlanger, Kentucky, points 
twenty-five miles away from Cincinnati. 

The second series for both teachers and stu- 
dents, which included only six lectures, highly 
illustrated by experiments and lantern slides, did 
not in any way duplicate the original series. 


‘‘The Physics of Air in Motion,’’ Dr. Samuel 
J. M. Allen, professor of experimental physics. 

‘*Clay and Clay Products,’’ Professor Harold S. 
Nash, professor of ceramics. 
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**On Oxidation and Combustion,’’ Dr. Henry M. 
Goettsch, professor of inorganic chemistry. 

“*Diesel Engines,’’ Professor Reuel L. Smith, 
assistant professor of mechanical engineering. 

‘*Controlling Soil Erosion,’’ Dr. John L. Rich, 
associate professor of economic geology. 

‘*Reactions of Organisms to Radiation,’’ Profes- 
sor Harold J. Kersten, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics, and Mr. George G. Snider, instructor in 
zoology. 


It is the plan to alternate these two series. In 
this way the eligible junior and senior high 
school students will get an opportunity to hear 
both series during their last two years in high 
school. 

Obviously, the inauguration and carrying out 
of a program on such scale involved a great deal 
of organization and work. To see these alert 
young men and women appearing almost an hour 
before the lecture in order to secure choice seats, 
to notice how they paid strict attention for 60 to 
70 minutes during the lecture, to view them in- 
specting carefully all the apparatus on display 
and to watch them go through the various labora- 
tories of the university after the talks certainly 
compensated for whatever work was involved on 
the part of the faculty. 

What the students gained from these lectures 
is quite obvious. They got a preview of univer- 
sity lectures and university laboratories. They 
learned what the various sciences are like and 
how they are interrelated. They found out that 
the stadium wasn’t the only place on the campus, 
and especially pleased were they when they real- 
ized that their intelligence was respected and 
rewarded. 

Of course, the university benefited, too, because 
it fulfilled another obligation to its taxpayers. 
It has now made contact with one more group of 
its citizens. It caters, as any university should, 
to the people of college age by its day classes; 
to those who have to work in the day time by its 
evening classes; to those who stay at home by its 
radio lectures; and now to those students ap- 
proaching college age by these series of inspira- 
tional and valuable talks. 

Questions about this plan, believed unique in 
educational annals, should be addressed to the 
author, care of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering, University of Cincinnati. 

Saut B. ARENSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE MULTIPLE CHOICE SPELLING 
TEST 


A CONSIDERABLE number of persons have ex- 
perimented with a variety of types of recog- 
nition or proofreading tests of spelling in order 
to determine whether or not a suitable test could 
be found which would be self-administering and 
at the same time a valid and reliable test for ele- 
mentary schools. Breed,’ for example, experi- 
mented with an error correction test in which 
pupils were asked to write the correct spelling 
of words listed, most of which were spelled in- 
correctly, and a four-response test in which 
pupils were asked to choose the correct spelling. 
While Breed found the error correction test to be 
distinctly superior, he does not indicate how the 
incorrect spellings were secured for the multiple 
choice test. Aside from the fact that the number 
of eases was admittedly too small, reliability 
coefficients were estimated by means of the 
Spearman-Brown formula, which in some in- 
stances gives erroneous data. It may also be 
that, if the multiple choice test had been put 
up in context form as was the error correction 
test, different results would have been obtained. 

Cook,? on the other hand, found that the 
inultiple choice (four-response) test possessed 
about the same validity as the other good tech- 
Cook’s study involved only the eighth 
grade, and the incorrect responses were care- 
fully chosen by selecting the three most common 
misspellings as determined by Masters.® 

Foran,‘ after a study of the forms of spelling 
tests, coneluded that recognition tests are gen- 
erally less valid than recall tests. This is in 
line with Guiler’s® conclusions, since he found 
that the written recall method is to be preferred 
to the oral recall method and to the multiple 
choice technique. Guiler concludes, however, 
that when it comes to detecting lack of word 


niques. 


1F. S. Breed, Elementary English Review, 7: 
04-6, March, 1930. 

2W. W. Cook, University of Iowa Studies in 
Education, 1932, Vol. VI, No. 6, p. 112. 

3’ Harry V. Masters, University of Iowa Studies 
in Education, No. 4, 1927. 

4 Thomas G. Foran, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Educational Research Bulletin 4, No. 8, 1929. 

5 W. 8. Guiler, Journal of Educational Research, 
20: 181-9, October, 1929. 


mastery, the difference between the written recall 
and the multiple choice method is slight in the 
two grades with which he worked; namely, 
grades seven and eight. 

Pintner, Rinsland and Zubin® used two forms 
of five-response tests. In the first of these types 
four words were given which were correctly 
spelled, and the pupil was to indicate the in- 
correct spelling of the word appearing with 
them. In the second type four incorrect re- 
sponses of a given word were presented together 
with the correct spelling, which the pupil was 
asked to designate. They found the second 
method to be superior and concluded that the 
correlations with the criterion were sufficiently 
high to justify them in claiming validity and 
reliability for this method, at least for group 
measurement. 

In the study of the multiple choice test made 
by the authors of this article, 300 words were 
chosen from the Iowa Spelling Seale. Since 
these scales list 3,105 words and indicate the 
difficulty of each for each grade from 3 to 8 
inclusive, it was possible to select 300 words in 
such a way that about the same number would 
be suitable for each of these grades. These 
words were then pronounced by various teachers 
to about 300 pupils in various cities and villages. 
From among the most common misspellings four 
were chosen which with the correct spelling made 
up the five-response test; the form of which is 
indicated by the following illustrations. 


1. We had a long arithmetic (1 lesan, 2 les- 

son, 3 lesen, 4 lessen, 5 leson) 0.0.00. (  ) 
2. He said he would teach (1 somwhere, 

2 somwer, 3 sumwhere, 4 somewhere, 


NOUN NI as coeancaencstoensarrsionoain ee ae 
3. We drove (1 acroost, 2 acros, 3 acroos, 
4 acrose, 5 across) the bridge ..... i ae 


Two forms of 110 such items were prepared 
and submitted to about 400 pupils, after which 
the number was reduced to 100 items in each 
form (A and B) by elimination of items which 
had proved themselves to be too easy or of 
similar difficulty to other items. 

6R. Pintner, H. Rinsland and J. Zubin, Journal 


of Educational Psychology, 20: 108-11, February, 
1929. 
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Each of these tests was then given to about 
700 pupils in grades 3 to 8. Previous to this, 
however, the words of form A had been pro- 
nounced by the teacher and had been written by 
the pupils as a written recall test. Thus each 
pupil took three tests; first, the words from form 
A in written recall, then the self-administering 
(multiple choice) test, form A, and finally the 
self-administering test form B. No two tests 
were given on the same day, but, in general, all 
three tests were given within a week. 

The correlations by grades in Table I indicate 
the correlations of the written recall scores and 
the scores on the multiple choice test, and the 
reliability coefficients by grades for the multiple 
choice tests. 


TABLE I 








Written recall —eor N 


an 
multiple choice multiple choice 








Grade 8 . .87 + .015 .93 + .008 132 
Grade 7. -88 + .015 .94 + .008 108 
Grade 6. .86 + .016 -90 + .012 125 
Grade 5. .93 + .007 .94 + .006 166 
Grade 4. -90 + .012 


-93 + .009 121 


Unfortunately the second form of the recall 
test was not administered to the same pupils 
who took the written recall test, but later when 
it appeared desirable to know the reliability of 
the recall test, both forms were administered to 
about 100 pupils in each grade. The correla- 
tions between A and B forms are: 


REO ics sodbegenas< 94 + .008 
CO SS en ee 94 + .008 
Se arr err 89 + .015 
OS, Rr Pa ee 93 + .009 
AE A eeprom 95 + .007 


The authors are unable to account for the 
noticeably lower reliability for the sixth grade 
which appears in both types of test. 

Examination of the data reveals also that a 
slightly larger number of correct responses 
were made on the multiple choice test than on 
the recall test. This advantage ranges from a 
little more than one point in the eighth grade 
to more than three points in the fourth grade. 

An examination of pupil performance re- 
vealed that pupils do not always miss the same 
words when writing from recall as they miss in 
the recognition type test. The agreement is 
only about 60 per cent. This would indicate 
that the test is scarcely a valid diagnostic in- 


Studies. 
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strument. It must be noted also that pupils do 
not make the same errors on successive attempts 
on the same words in written recall tests. How- 
ever, the agreement between successive recall 
tests is probably closer than between recall and 
multiple choice tests. Whatever lack of con- 
sistency there is in the recall test would, of 
course, raise the question as to the validity of 
the written recall test as a criterion for the 
evaluation of other forms. 

By way of summary of this study and those 
previously mentioned one might point to the 
following relevant facts. 


(1) The present study indicates that the multi- 
ple choice test has more merit than it has been 
found to have in other studies. This may possibly 
be due to the fact that the incorrect responses were 
chosen with more care than in some of the previous 
Again, it may be due to a more careful 
selection of the items both from the standpoint of 
validity and from performance of the items when 
put up in multiple choice form. Again the fact 
that five responses were used instead of four, as in 
most studies, may have influenced the results. 
Finally, most of the previous test-makers presented 
their words independently of context, whereas in 
these tests the context form was used. The writers 
agree with Pintner and others that such a test has 
sufficient validity and reliability for group measure- 
ment and in the present form it appears also to be 
sufficiently reliable for individual measurement. 

(2) The multiple choice form is uninfluenced by 
faulty pronunciation on the part of the examiner 
as well as faulty hearing on the part of the pupil. 

(3) The multiple choice test affords a conveni- 
ent method of testing. 

(4) The multiple choice test does not require 
all pupils to proceed at the same rate, which rate 
in case of all dictated tests is the teacher’s rate 
of pronunciation, which often is neither uniform 
nor well adjusted to pupils. 

(5) The multiple choice test does not appear to 
be an entirely satisfactory instrument for diagnosis 
of spelling requiring remedial treatment. Just how 
much less satisfactory it is than the written recall 
test is a matter for further study. 

(6) The multiple choice test saves a great deal 
of scoring time and requires less time for admin- 
istration. 

M. J. NELSON 
E. C. DENNY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CrpDAR FALLS, Iowa 
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COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


JURY OF A TEACHER’S PEERS 

Joun Ti~pstey has been a member of the 
teaching or of the administrative staff of the 
New York City schools for thirty-eight years. 
He has never known of a teacher removed on 
the direct grounds of inefficiency. The rating 
system is worthless. Principals find that it is 
futile to bring charges. The complainant be- 
lieves that he rather than the teacher will be 
punished. Dr. Tildsley recommends a jury of 
teachers to try and determine cases of incom- 
peteney. Teachers should have, he says, more 
professional morale. If school workers are 
found unsatisfactory by a jury of their peers 
they ought to be satisfied. 

Dr. Tildsley pricks an old administrative 
blister on school administration. Reams of 
available print on appraisal of teaching repre- 
sent an amount of experiment and study in 
amazing contrast with results of efforts to safe- 
guard pupils from the damage from classroom 
botehers. You could put in your eye the cases 
in which school boards, who hold the real power 
to hire and fire, take seriously enough the inter- 
ests of the paying public to direct a superinten- 
dent to report upon an alleged incompetent. 
Board opinion naturally deters an administrator 
from risking the odium of being a prosecutor, 
easily giving him the reputation of a persecutor. 
One Chieago superintendent found the only way 
to save successive classes of children from con- 
tinuing damage was to transfer the unfortunate 
incompetent to charge of a class in which a board 
member had a child. 

The Tildsley scheme can easily be tried. A 
council elected by teachers is avowedly for the 
improvement of service. Let the superintendent 
ask its advice upon this vital matter. Let the 
council quietly, in executive session, hear the 
evidence and the teacher, too, even her counsel, 
and by seeret ballot make recommendation to 
the superintendent. Suppose that such a council 
recommends no action. You are no worse off 
than you are now in the present fiasco. Every- 


body concerned will learn much by your experi- 
ment. 

The idea of a trial by one’s peers, however, 
must not be pressed too hard. The unfortunate 
defendant might claim that his peers must be his 
equals and might demand a jury of teachers 
marked unsatisfactory. 


LARGE CLASS BUGABOO 


The research division of the National Educea- 
tion Association and of the Department of 
Superintendence has prepared a thirty-page 
book summarizing the replies from 61 large city 
school systems giving the sizes of classes of all 
grades. The figures are compared in twenty-six 
pages of elaborate tables. 

It strikes many of us that too many adminis- 
trators search for what others do rather than 
for what can be proved to be the best. What 
does it matter if Boston is below or above the 
median in size of class? Is the fact vital in 
arguing for larger or smaller classes? Margaret 
Walker printed thirty-six elaborate tables in her 
wide study of the cause of school failure but does 
not find the size of class of sufficient bearing to 
treat of it at all. Buckingham, Stevenson, Dora 
Smith and other investigators publish their find- 
ings which are cheerfully ignored by the shouters 
against large classes. Those who have the power 
to set the number of pupils to be taught do not 
know what a large class is. Considering how 
hard-pressed the teachers colleges are to propose 
theses for the aspirants for degrees, why not set 
a group of investigators to devising a type of 
teaching suited to getting proficiency in pupils 
in the so-called large classes? 

Why not set up a few schools with salaries 
paid on the basis of numbers instructed? The 
European system of professorial stipends from 
fees, lecturers’ incomes depending on the num- 
bers of listeners, state aid on the basis of enrol- 
ment, are different, of course, but worth consid- 
ering. The former British system of payment 
by results was odious, though logical. Its over- 
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throw by teachers seems not to have helped them 
much. In all educational campaigns a weak 
spot is the neglect of a main essential of science 
—fact and measurement. 


BOUQUET FOR BRETNALL 


For five years controversial subjects have been 
encouraged as proper school material in the 
Millburn, New Jersey, high school, R. J. Bret- 
nall, principal. He has encouraged pupils to 
express opinions on every political question, 
local, state and national. A daily paper is on 
every pupil’s desk when he arrives in the morn- 
ing. The home-room teacher guides the discus- 
sion, avoiding impressing any view. Interested 
pupils form an extra-curricular club for more 
of this exercise. All-school forums are directed 
by an elected panel. The proponents of the 
scheme were G. Washington, B. Franklin, T. 
Jefferson, N. Webster, J. Adams and a large 
number of highly respected Americans who were 
responsible for the establishment of public 
schools and who held that the enlightenment 
resulting from the Bretnall kind of activity is 
the main service the school should render the 
community which, independent of parenthood, is 
compelled to pay the school tax. 


MAVERICK, RESEARCHER 


The research staff of the great library in 
Washington has been looking up for Representa- 
tive Maverick, of Texas, parallels to the “little 
red rider” on the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill which requires every Washington 
public-school teacher to swear twenty times a 
year that no communism has been taught or 
advocated in school. The searchers, says Mr. 
Maverick, have found all sorts of hatred, malice, 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


POLITICS 


Liberty and Democracy. Alderton Pink,! ad- 
mired of Englishmen for his essays, critical of 
British education and democracy, presents a 
timely and brilliant account on the present 
trends. “Theoretical criticism of democracy has 
grown in volume and power, and the menace of 


1M. Alderton Pink, ‘‘The Defence of Freedom.’’ 
Macmillan and Company, New York. 224 pp. 
$2.50. 
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tyranny and stupidity required by oaths in the 
Dark Ages but never, even where it is not pre- 
tended there is liberty, has there been found 
another case where government has required an 
oath and then oath after oath that one has kept 
an oath. 


HIGH SCHOOL THE BETTER JUDGE 

Here is an unpublished story by John Dewey. 
In a high school he visited there was a live 
civics class making an intimate study of local 
government, its efficiency and economy. A col- 
lege professor visiting the school was enthusi- 
astic over this work. “That ought to be credited 
for college entrance.” His influence was sufii- 
cient to have it so placed. The requirements so 
regimented the study as to squeeze the life out 
of it. “This makes me think,” says Dr. John, 
“that the people to encourage are high school 
folks and not college entrance committees.” 


A LONG DESIRED MACHINE 

The urge of technology is influencing one of 
the tough mechanical problems of the large high 
school. Philip Pineus of the Haaren High 
School, New York City, announces a machine 
for making individual programs for the thou- 
sands of pupils in any large unit. Teachers need 
not be taken out of classes for this work. The 
machine devised in the Haaren School can be 
used for most of the other records of a school 
office, report cards, book receipts, registration 
cards, permanent records. The Pincus machine 
is a combination of tabulators, especially devised 
for school use. In New York City High Schools 
alone, the use would save 25,000 teacher-hours. 
In the Haaren School, program time was cut 
63 per cent. with a trial machine before improve- 
ments had been made upon it. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


dictatorship has become a reality even in the 
countries in which parliamentary government 
has been long established. The position of 
parliamentary government in the world to-day is 
so insecure that a new practical policy has be- 
come the immediate and urgent need. Such a 
policy must take one of two forms—we may 
either scrap existing institutions, or we may try 
to adapt them as rapidly as possible to modern 
needs.” 
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“Liberty survives only in the states that have 
retained the democratic system. The preserva- 
tion of liberty has become the foremost need of 
the world.” 

Convineed of these trends, Mr. Pink writes six 
prilliant ehapters: “Freedom in LEelipse,” 
“Freedom and Reason,” “The Appeal of Dicta- 
torship,” “Making the Best of Democracy,” 
“Education for Freedom,” and “Freedom and 
Economie Organization.” In “Education for 
Freedom” the need is shown for an orientation 
to a modern free society now sadly lacking in 


school procedures. “Our present higher courses 
aim at little beyond some knowledge in con- 
ventionally delimited fields, a training in special 
processes, in some cases definite vocational 


preparations. Those who are most vocal about 
character education are usually the least pre- 
cise.’ How schools may preserve freedom and 
democracy, receives careful consideration at the 
hands of the author. 


Enlighten Public Opinion. Sociologist Eld- 
ridge? submits a study of the attitudes and opin- 
ions of American voters. He describes how his 
facts are secured, how he measures political intel- 
ligenee, what the intelligence of voters is on 
specifie publie questions, and how the family 
influences political thought. The most signifi- 
cant thing revealed by this study is the low com- 
petency of voters and the small percentage of 
competent citizens. There is little intelligence 
difference between the sexes. Professional work- 
ers are much more intelligent politically than 
business proprietors, but they have less influ- 
ence on publie polities. Lawyers are less intel- 
ligent, but far more influential than clergymen, 
college teachers or other instructors. It makes 
little difference regarding political intelligence, 
how much or how little schooling the voter has 
had, unless it extends beyond the secondary 
The reader, who considers the meager 
regard eivie-intelligence education has _ been 
given, will not be surprised at the poor showing. 
The reading of daily newspapers has little, if 
any, connection with intelligence as shown by 
the Eldridge tests. Readers of the Nation and 
the New Republic ranged in the highest scores. 


school. 


_? Seba Eldridge, ‘‘ Public Intelligence.’’ Univer- 
sity of Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kansas. 101 pp. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
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Economics for Students and _ Teachers. 
Teachers College, Columbia, professor of edu- 
cational economics* brings out a book in the 
Modern Teachers Series of which Professor 
Bagley is the editor. Dr. Clark begins with 
automatic machines and discusses how much of 
our productive capacity we use, why the differ- 
ences in wages. He takes up agriculture and 
land planning, monopolies, economics and 
morals, thrift or spending, whether unemploy- 
ment is necessary and other economic questions. 
He has chapters on industry and culture, mo- 
nopoly or free schooling, what can the schools do 
and “continue to study.” There is an appendix 
on the personal economics problems of the 
teacher. The question whether education will 
be made free or a monopoly of particular groups 
is given extended attention. Dr. Clarke’s answer 
to the question, can the schools make a new 
economic order, is “no.” The question should 
never have been raised in this form. It is just 
as reasonable to ask whether the newspapers or 
churches or the family can make a new economic 
order. No one institution can do it. The in- 
fluence of the schools is relatively small as com- 
pared with all other institutions, but the same 
thing holds of the church, newspapers and the 
family. Dr. Clarke works out his thesis in a 
positive manner without any traces of despair. 


Political Handbook for the Present. Here is 
the twentieth book in which Dr. Laidler* has 
gathered from official documents pertinent facts 
about which the high school and college graduate 
are generally ignorant. The work outlines an 
American program for the next few years for 
increasing genuine liberty of thought and ac- 
tion by the common man. It is a political and 
economic handbook for to-day with consider- 
ations of the war against unemployment, desti- 
tution, bureaucratic and autocratic control of 
industry and against those forees which, if un- 
checked, may lead us into another war. 

This struggle is being fought on many fronts. 
On one are found the advocates of child labor 
legislation engaged in an age-long struggle to 


8 Harold F. Clark, ‘‘ An Introduction to Economic 
Problems.’’ Macmillan Company, New York. 271 
pp. $1.75. 

4Harry W. Laidler, ‘‘A Program for Modern 
America.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 528 pp. $2.50. 
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free the child from the fetters of oppressive 
toil; on another, are witnessed the leaders of the 
movement for social insurance, bent on saving 
the sick, the aged and the involuntarily idle from 
hunger and privation. In addition to these are 
the fighters for a shorter work-week, for genuine 
systems of collective bargaining, for scientifically 
planned public works and low-cost housing with 
a view to reducing the army of the jobless and 
improving the standards of the nation’s workers. 

These are the fields of the survey, child labor, 
unemployment and health insurance, old-age 
pensions, shorter work-week, collective bargain- 
ing, public works, housing, agricultural pro- 
grams, conservation, taxation, banks, electrical 
power, railroads, civie liberties, the Constitu- 
tion, international problems, political parties and 
social plannings. 

The great need of the day, says Dr. Laidler, is 
to keep the peaceful channels of social change 
open. Freedom of speech, of teaching, of as- 
semblage, of organization, of democratic politi- 
cal action, is absolutely necessary if America is 
to bring about the necessary economic and social 
changes without a recourse to violence. All who 
wish to avoid violence and civil war should do 
everything in their power to preserve what de- 
gree of civil liberties the American people now 
possess, and to enlarge the sphere of freedom. 
In pursuance of this aim, we should seek to de- 
feat the restrictive measures before the state and 
national legislatures. We should see to it that 
all political parties are given equal opportunities 
in the use of the ballot. We should insist on the 
vigorous prosecution of every one identified 
with lynching. We should fight against censor- 
ship laws and loyalty oaths, passed primarily 
with the view of forcing the teachers of the na- 
tion to uphold the status quo and to oppose move- 
ments of a cooperative social order. 

The contents of the book constitute a list of 
studies which the founders of the common schools 
expected to be given paramount protection but 
which are an array of things public education 
sedulously avoids. 


Conduct in Politics. For college classes and 
other citizens, there comes a seasonable volume 
by Indiana University’s professor of philoso- 
phy.® It is rich in current problems for class- 

5 Daniel Sommer Robinson, ‘‘ Political Ethies.’’ 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 288 pp. 
$2.00. 
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room discussion—why we have government, what 


are its ideals, the soviet state, dictatorships, rep. 


resentative democracies, measures of backward- 
ness, public morality, the masses, backward 
peoples, reconstruction of the League of Nations, 
ete. The suggestions for special study, the 
questions and topics, the general conclusions 
submitted with each unit, the proposals of vari- 
ous eminent students of political affairs, adapt 
the work to efficient teaching. 


Present-Day Life and Culture. Two well- 
known writers on political, economic and social 
problems® were engaged by the house of Heath 
for presentation of the best essays on urgent 
problems of the present day. Both Mr. Lipp- 
mann and Mr. Nevins reject the possibility of 
presenting in one book all that the present-day 
youth needs as equipment for tackling national 
problems. “We think that no youth should feel 
ready to grapple with present-day ideas in 
politics until he has some first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Aristotle’s Politics, with John Locke’s 
Two Treatises on Government and with Mill.” 
The authors note that “if students are not given 
some acquaintance with the newer issues, the 
newer problems, and the most important of the 
newer arguments, they will feel very bewildered 
indeed when they walk out into the glare and 
clamor of the world.” The selections, in groups 
of essays, five or six to each large theme, cover 
the changing political, economic, and _ social 
world; war and world order, science and modern 
thought, religion and morals, education in its 
modern aspects, literature and the modern scene, 
modern art, American changes. 

Under education appear James Russell Lowell 
in defense of the study of Greek, James Harvey 
Robinson on various kinds of thinking, William 
James on habit in education, Bertrand Russell 
on what shall we educate for, Albert Jay Nock 
on the disadvantages of being educated, together 
with Charles E. Merriam on the role of inven- 
tion and change. Each selection is preceded by 
a short biographical sketch and by an appraisal. 


Short Studies of Present Problems. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago offers seven attractive book- 
lets edited by the University of Buffalo’s Pro- 


6 Walter Lippmann and Allan Nevins, ‘‘A Mod- 
ern Reader.’’ D.C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
765 pp. $2.00. 
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fessor Bidwell.? These pamphlets are on heavy 
paper with an attractive photographie cover and 
bright illustrations throughout. Kingsely Davis 
treats Youth in the Depression; Mare Rose and 
R. L. Horne, Money; R. L. Horne, The Farm 
Business; Julius W. Pratt, Friends or Enemies; 
a query as to what’s behind the war-seare head- 
lines, what rights and principles the U. S. has 
fought for in the past; Nathaniel Cantor, Crime; 
Joseph J. Senturia, Strikes; J. C. Creighton 
and J. J. Senturia, Business and Government; 
Neal B. DeNood, Jobs or Dole; William 
Ogburn, You and Machines. 

The style of these pamphlets is distinctly sim- 
ple, direct and interesting. Ogburn’s contribu- 
tion has the special recommendation of being so 
hot that a Washington official suppressed it. 
It is still to be had without increase of price. 
Fred Cooper, who illustrates all these volumes, 
is so good and witty that as much of the credit 
for the set goes to him as to the learned profes- 
sors. These are tip-top equipment for current 
events and eivies classes in junior and senior 


high schools. 


Money Attitudes. A timely book® and easily 
read is this. Investment management of income, 
financial information for the investor, education 
in the publie schools and money management, 
etc., are treated by experts. 


HISTORY 
Epic of the Northwest. Stirring history, ge- 
ography and adventure are in Mrs. Altrocchi’s® 
poem of the Donner trek from Illinois, Missouri, 
Tennessee and Iowa, 


‘‘A snow-tented army, 
They've projected heaven in the West 
No fever, no ague, no land and money failures, no 


taxes,’? 


As in the Iliad, there is the muster. Episodes 
lollow one another—prairie, rivers, the divide, 
dark canyon, salt desert, sierra, winter camp, 
forlorn hope and the reliefs. The whole history 


‘Perey W. Bidwell, Editor, ‘‘American Prim- 
ers.’’ University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Aver- 
aging 50 pp. 25 cents each. 

* Various contributors, ‘‘ Proceedings of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Conference on Business Educa- 
tion and Money Management.’’ University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. 115 pp. 50 cents. 

‘Julia Cooley Altroechi, ‘‘Snow Covered 
Wagons.’? The Maemillan Company, New York. 
“03 pp. $2.50. 
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of the Donner Enterprise is painted in virile 


verse. It marches, it saddens, it thrills. 


Appreciation of History. A stiff and com- 
prehensive exercise book comes from Robert 
Weaver, teacher of social sciences in the Labo- 
ratory Schools of the University of Chicago.?° 
The lessons are based upon Carl Becker’s 
“Modern History.” Author Weaver notes that 
a chief difficulty in school is the passivity of the 
student. The boy spends time in taking in, but 
not enough with doing anything with his ac- 
quisitions. Students are many, teachers are few. 
Without the work-book, an amazing amount of 
instruction goes to waste. In mathematics, draw- 
ing and manual training, the subjects themselves 
require a good deal of work by the learner. But 
not in history. Unless a special effort is made, 
the loss is appalling. To prevent this, Teacher 
Weaver has prepared one of the most intelligent 
and waste-proof pupil’s manuals I have seen. 
It shuns the pure memory question and exercise. 
It requires comparison, judgment and the forma- 
tion of the pupil’s own conclusion. It makes 
the most of the political and economic aspects 
of present history teaching. Its handling of the 
Industrial Revolution, Marx’s theories, the work 
of liberal English leaders, international strife, 
alliances, armaments and dangers to democracy 
is vital and vivid. 


BIOGRAPHY 

A Pioneer Progressive. Our profession has a 
meager list of American heroes. Nathan Hale, 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard are about all 
whose names are known to the ordinary reader. 
Noah Webster, eminent mostly because of his 
lexicography, is, by Mr. Warfel,'! presented in 
a manner to win a rightful place in the school- 
masters’ Hall of Fame. William Fowler, great- 
grandson of Webster, possesses much unused 
material which he placed at the disposal of 
biographer Warfel. Mrs. Rosewell Skeel, Jr., a 
great-granddaughter, gave access to a collection 
of newspaper, magazine and book material. 

The present work brings to light a new char- 
acter of first importance in the story of early 

10 Robert B. Weaver, ‘‘Student’s Work-book and 


Guide in Modern History.’’ Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Boston. 214 pp. 76 cents. 


11 Harry R. Warfel, ‘‘Noah Webster, School- 
master to America.’’ 
York. 460 pp. $3.50. 
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national American culture. Historians have 
been so preoccupied with political figures as to 
fail to see the creators of social forces at work 
in humble ways. In this volume, Webster’s ideas 
and influence are brought into comparison with 
those of other men who are more solidly estab- 
lished in history and in American prejudices. 
Our author expresses no final judgment on any 
one other than his subject. He begins with a 
colorful account of Noah’s boyhood. As a stu- 
dent in Yale, young Webster suffered a mental 
revolt against the backwardness of the college. 
The stirrings of the political revolution engaged 
him. He appears here as teacher and law stu- 
dent. His blue-back speller swept the field. It 
undertook instruction and work not only in 
orthography but in manners, morals and polities. 
According to the estimates of men of his own 
time, Webster was one of the best informed 
Americans on political subjects. He was on 
intimate terms with Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin and Madison. His work as editor of 
newspapers and magazines gave him a broad 
outlook and a pronounced political influence. 
Much of the present Federal Constitution can be 
traced, through Madison, directly to Noah Web- 
ster’s suggestions. With all his power he worked 
to prevent the results of the Revolution from 
fading away. “Something is wrong,” he wrote, 
“public spirit, heroic virtue, and love of country 
is degenerating into the pursuit of private inter- 
est. Americans are taking an insect view of 
things.” The fundamental mistake of Ameri- 
cans, Webster decided, was their notion that the 
Revolution had been completed when it had 
really just begun. The people assumed that 
a new governmental foundation was enough. 
There is an interesting account of Webster’s 
and Franklin’s efforts to simplify the spelling 
of words. His humanitarian instincts were 
strong. He worked toward a system of unem- 
ployment insurance. He aided organizations of 
charitable societies to give relief to honest and 
industrious people. He asserted that every man, 
black or white, has a sacred right to freedom. 
He became recognized as a colossus of federal- 
ism. He made and published an extensive study 
of epidemic diseases. Mr. Warfel’s account of 
the beginning of the dictionary and of the 
struggles connected with its completion is a 
lively narrative. Webster’s many pronounte- 
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ments on the problems and principles of educa. 
tion in a republic entitle him to a high place, 
His various enterprises are progressive. : 

The knowledge of him, gained from this book, 1 
is clear and decidedly picturesque. There are ten — 
full-page illustrations in the volume and a satis. 
factory index. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


How is Your Personality? Professor Gas- — 
kill,!? psychologist at Iowa State College, offers 
a charming essay, which he says is in no sense 
inspirational. But you can not read into it very 
far without being inspired to make the most of 
yourself. He considers what personality is and 
is not, the effect of “charm,” training, person- 
ality in every-day life, business and professions, 
and in influencing the behavior of others. A\l- 
though the treatment of the subject is essentially 
scientific making use of measurements and their 


results, the style is so simple and interesting . 


that the book in the hands of high-school and 
college students is sure to be a favorite. 

Personality for you is whatever you think 
it is. Professor Gaskill’s method of collecting 
traits of personality is simple and direct. From 
7,000 people he obtained lists of the qualities 
which each considered most desirable in a pros- 
pective wife or husband. All these respon- 
dents put “health” in their list. Over 70 per 
cent. of those answering placed health as first 
in importance. The author considers intelli- 
gence, social adjustment and other qualities of 
personality at length. His statistics throw out 
the old tradition regarding the differences in per- 
sonality between blonds and brunettes. He con- 
siders personality and glands, posture, vocations 
and personality, impressions of a new acquain- 
tance, influencing others, ete. 


Getting Along with Them. The psychological 
problem of the greatest concern to most people, 
says Professor White,!* of the University of 
Minnesota, is that of dealing successfully with 
others. The public has been given little help on 
this. Later the psychologist gives of his study 
and experience such suggestions as will make our 
living more pleasant and effective. The White 
book is adapted for college use either as an 

12 Harold V. Gaskill, ‘‘ Personality.’’ 


Hall, Ine., New York. 52 pp. 50 cents. 
13 Wendell White, ‘‘The Psychology of Dealing 
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elementary course in psychology or as a reader 
in psychology applied. It states the basie prin- 
ciples simply and clearly and does not require a 
preceding course in psychology. Here are the 
problems presented and solved: getting your 
ideas across, the indirect way, the direct and 
inoffensive way, passing opinions on others, how 
to acknowledge the personal worth of others, 
how to remove objectional ideas, how to enable 
others to gain distinetion for ability, expressing 
doubt as to a personal quality of another, pre- 
venting wrong-doing and peculiar behavior, day- 
dreaming, rationalization, repression, furthering 
mental health, providing wholesome compensa- 
tions, self-testing exercises, index of authors and 
subjects. All through, the principles and sub- 
jects are illustrated by specific instances. All 
your especial black sheep, among pupils, super- 
visors, club members and acquaintances; all your 
favorite and admirable personalities, met here 
and there, are in Dr. White’s gallery of charac- 
ters. This is the sort of book the young will 
favor because it tells them what they want to 
believe; the old wi Jike it because after perusing 
it, they can say “I told you so.” 





Search for a Philosophy of Life. Wisconsin’s 
professor of comparative literature’ presents a 
series of diseussions of what many thinking 
men have said in the great century of search 
for contributions towards solving the problem 
of life. Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Shelley, 
Manzoni, Whitman, Hegel, Tolstoi, Dostoevsky, 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, Zola, Arnold and others speak 
their best thoughts here. The talented author 
arranges them in a continuous history of human 
thought and aspiration, concluding with a sur- 
vey of the new issues. The nineteenth century 
was a time of bewildered but always exciting 
search. In its quest it covered as extensive a 
field as the range of human life and interest. 
The twentieth century, in this our second quar- 
ter, sees this field daily enlarged and full of 
interest and downright adventure. Doubtless we 
are again on the threshold of another century 
of search. Without the interest and the adven- 
ture and the attending danger, life would be a 
drab affair indeed.” 


with People.’? 

256 pp. $2.50. 
'« Philo M. Buck, Jr., ‘‘The World’s Great Age.’’ 

Macmillan Company, New York. 373 pp. $8.50. 
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Why Are They Afraid? A monograph pre- 
senting a series of studies made during a period 
of three years at the Child Development Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
appears under the editorship of Dr. Lois Hay- 
den Meek.*® From parents’ observations and 
records of children’s fears, from the recollections 
of adults as to their early experiences, from 
children’s say-so and from a number of interest- 
ing laboratory experiments, the two authors have 
compiled a remarkably complete and interesting 
summary of the causes, the nature, and the cure 
of fears in children. 

Dr. Watson’s reduction of primitive fears to 
loud noise and the removal of support, fails to 
satisfy the numerous cases of fright observed 
by these authors and their correspondents. 
Some of the specific instances are devastatingly 
ruinous to some favorite methods of treating 
children. “A relative was left in charge of the 
child one evening while the parents were away. 
With the best intentions, this relative told the 
child a bedtime story about angels. Kind angels, 
she said, would stand at the foot of the bed 
during the night and watch over the child and 
protect him from harm. The child, who until 
this time had apparently had no instruction 
about angels and who had no notion that dan- 
gers might lurk in the bedroom, became much 
disturbed and he protested against going to bed 
for several nights thereafter.” 

Especially valuable for the detailed treatment 
of methods of coping with fear and of over- 
coming it are many pages in this study. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

Making the Course of Study. Every teacher 
in the elementary school, junior high school, 
senior high school, junior college and university 
should know the techniques of constructing a 
course of study in his particular field. This 
involves developing general purposes, selecting 
and validating specific objectives, determining 
and organizing the content of the course, select- 
ing a method suitable to personality and scholar- 
ship, the needs of the students and the teaching 
materials; planning and developing a testing 
program that will enable the instructor to evalu- 
ate the results of his teaching. Additional items 

15 Arthur T. Jersild, Frances B. Holmes, ‘‘Chil- 


dren’s Fears.’’ Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 356 pp. $2.75. 
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of supplementary materials and bibliographies 
will merit his attention. 

To assist teachers at all levels in this organi- 
zation of their teaching materials, Dr. Draper’s*® 
extensive manual has been prepared. The author 
considers the basic principles the same for ele- 
mentary, secondary and collegiate units. This 
book is particularly valuable for the teacher 
who is interested in the reorganization of his 
teaching field, but who does not have the direc- 
tion of a research expert or adviser. The book 
presents a practical approach to these problems. 
It can be used as a college text in courses on 
curriculum construction. 

There is a specific chapter on definitions. 
Current problems are considered in full as are 
the principles and objectives of education. 
There are discussions of the unit of work, learn- 
ing activities, teaching materials, individualized 
learning, child-centered units, extra-curriculum 
activities, tests and measurements. <A large 
number of cities and educators are cited as illus- 
trations of the points made by the author. 


Father of Experimental Pedagogy. The Pren- 
tice-Hall Company have issued a translation of 
Dr. Lay’s historie work on experimental peda- 
gogy with particular reference to education 
through activity.17 When this book was written, 
first edition, 1907, experimental pedagogy was 
offered at all German universities. Older men 
recall how the first experiments to determine 
methods and results of teaching were ridiculed. 
A German educator was threatened with depri- 
vation of his position and livelihood for fussing 
with such an absurdity. Lay’s contributions 
have been published in Bohemia, Russia, Japan 
and now appear in English. Dr. Radosavljevich 
precedes the Lay essay with an extensive analy- 
sis of the work. American educators who have 
written upon Lay’s conclusions include Stanley 
Hall, Thomas Balliet, William Burnham, Guy 
Whipple, F. N. Freeman, 8. 8. Colvin and many 
others. Here are reports of findings on the 
problem of fatigue after morning and after- 
noon school sessions, on the most successful 
methods of teaching spelling, on activity, school 

16 Edgar Marion Draper, ‘‘ Principles and Tech- 
nics of Curriculum Making.’’ D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. 875 pp. $3.25. 

17W. A. Lay, ‘‘Experimental Pedagogy.’’ 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 371 pp. $2.25. 
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successes in arithmetic, in drawing, measures of 
teaching morality, experiments in reading and 
many other related tests and conclusions. 


Educational Statistics. Professor Sorenson’ 
has prepared a work containing essentially al] 
the elements of statistics actually used by most 
graduate students. He emphasizes interpreta- 
tion, logical analysis, intelligent application of 
techniques without neglect of computational 
skills. He warns the student that in the study 
of statistics there should be developed a whole- 
some skepticism, a critical attitude, and a keen 
quantitative sense in situations involving statis- 
tical data. 

Accordingly, chapters are devoted to the defi- 
nition and scope of statistics, the present-day 
need for statistical training, tabulations, means, 
medians, modes, percentiles, variability, normal 
curve, skewness, kurtosis, correlation, graphs, 
regressions, predictions, samplings, chance, pro- 
hibities, unreliability, ete. 


A Sample of County Education. From the 
Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indiana Uni- 
versity,’® comes a survey of county schools, de- 
seribing situations which may be considered 
typical of matters throughout the country. For 
instance, there is a list of answers from teachers 
as to why they are not living in the community 
which they serve. Among the reasons for poor 
education service in the rural districts are the 
low salaries (minimum $800 a year). “There 
should be salary increments to show progressive- 
ness.” Half of the teachers do not live in the 
community. On the average, the one-teacher 
school has 26 class groups reciting each day. 
The size of the average class group is four 
pupils. Thirty-five per cent. of the pupils are 
over-age. Thirty-one per cent. have failed more 
than once. The retardation is most extreme in 
the first grade. 


How to Study. Dr. Crawley”® is responsible 


18 Herbert Sorenson, ‘‘ Statistics for Students of 
Psychology and Education.’’ MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 373 pp. $3.50. 

19 Henry Lester Smith, Forest Ruby Noffsinger, 
‘¢A Basis for the Improvement of Education in 
Rural Monroe County, Indiana.’’ Bureau of Co- 
operative Research, Indiana University, Indiana. 
168 pp. 50 cents. 

208, L. Crawley, ‘‘Studying Efficiently.’’ Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 95 pp. 65 cents. 
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for a remarkably practical manual on efficiency 
for the college student. He has collected and 
organized various observations and suggestions 
from students and professors. There is proba- 
bly no student who can not profit by measuring 
his own procedure on yardsticks which have been 
constructed from the accumulated results of ex- 
periments and from methods obtained from 
evaluating the records of hundreds in the same 
profession. Throughout the manual the reader 
is encouraged to keep those personal bents which 
he has learned to treasure and which have de- 
veloped a significance for him in successful 
study. Planning a work schedule, reading effec- 
tively, note-taking, attention, concentration, 
learning, memorizing, examinations, grades, 
motivated effort and educational values are the 
chapters in this handy manual. There is a 
bibliography of works recommended for students 
of the art of study. 


Finance Manual for the Public School Officer. 
Mr. De Young”? is head of the department of 
education of Illinois State Normal University. 
He writes a book to furnish executives in public 
schools with an analysis of budgeting plans and 
techniques, and to provide a text in teacher- 
training institutions for classes in public-school 
finance. He considers presenting the educational 
program, estimating the expenditures, planning 
the receipts, accounting, interpreting the budget, 
putting it to work, auditing the accounts, ete. 
Forms and tables abound. Each chapter has a 
preview and outline, selected references, topics 
for investigation and discussion. 


Educational Book List, VIII. Ruth Gray, 
librarian in the Federal Office of Education,?? 
summarizes 3,506 studies in educational research 
reported from colleges and universities granting 
graduates degrees in education and from other 
institutions in which faculty members carry on 
research in this field. The long list covers the 
history of edueation, current conditions in 
America and abroad, theories, principles, ac- 
tivity programs, methods of study, psychology, 
tests, sex teaching, social sciences, curriculum 

*1 Chris A. De Young, ‘‘Budgeting in Public 
Schools.’? Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
New York. 610 pp. $3.50. 

2 Ruth Gray, ‘‘ Bibliography of Research Studies 


in Edueation 1933-1934.’’ Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 328 pp. 25 cents. 
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making and teaching in all the fields reported 
in schools and colleges. 


The Superintendent as Guardian of School 
Property and Funds. Professor Punke** has 
prepared a manual for the school officer who is 
frequently face to face with problems which he 
can not solve without a knowledge of the com- 
mon law. Dr. Punke analyzes court decisions 
relating to the acquisition, use and disposal of 
school property, authority to provide buildings 
and sites, contracts and construction, surety 
bonds, school equipment and supplies, sale and 
disposition of school property. 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

The Pulses of Life and Art. A manual for 
teachers and children comes from the Winnetka 
schools. Elizabeth Waterman** presents a 
manual for utilizing children’s instinct for 
rhythm. Special subjects as music, drawing, 
physical education and other studies in all grades 
of the school are linked with advantage by Miss 
Waterman to the rhythmic sense. The book is a 
singularly handsome one with abundant illus- 
trations, many in color. Hundreds of delightful 
classroom exercises are outlined and related to 
the larger objectives. There are 58 pages of 
musie and songs for the marching, running, 
hopping and other rhythmic exercises appealing 
to children. Martha Ream, Katherine Rhodes, 
Beatrice Hellebrandt, Jean Hedemark, Kathryn 
Trout cooperate in the preparation of the book. 


Nature by Seaside and Wayside. In accord- 
ance with the lay-out of the National Society for 
the Study of Education as the society made a 
program for teaching science, two enthusiasts”® 
have prepared four supplementary readers deal- 
ing with the natural world in a way to attract 


and interest children. 
The words used have been checked against the 


23 Harold H. Punke, ‘‘The Courts and Public- 
School Property.’’ University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 313 pp. $3.00. 

24 Elizabeth Waterman, ‘‘ Rhythm Book.’’ A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. 150 pp. $3.60. 

25 Mary Geisler Phillips, Julia McNair Wright; 
drawings by H. Boylston Dummer and Albert 
Force. ‘‘Animals and Their Homes.’’ 142 pp. 
64 cents; ‘‘Some Animal Neighbors.’’ 187 pp. 68 
cents; ‘‘Plants and Animals.’’ 244 pp. 72 cents; 
‘‘Our Earth and Its Life.’’ 280 pp. 76 cents. 


D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
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Thorndike list. The four books are graded for 
the lower primary. There are glossaries for the 
scientific words used. For silent reading, special 
words given at the beginning of each unit are 
to be taught by the teachers before the reading 
begins. The plan of the series is to cover all 
life forms and to give children a broad under- 
standing of the origin and development of life 
on earth. 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Summary for Parent Education. The Federal 
Office of Education issues a handy and informa- 
tive booklet,?° describing the activities of agen- 
cies which have had parent-education programs 
since 1930. The professional aspect of parent 
education, says Commissioner Studebaker, has 
been developed in less than a decade. Profes- 
sional leaders have been trained in colleges and 
universities. Literature on the subjects of child 
growth and parent education has been created 
for the use of leaders, instructors and parents. 

The importance of still further developing this 
field of education can not be overestimated in the 
face of the economic adjustments necessary in 
the homes and in view of the expressed desire of 
parents throughout the country for help in 
analyzing and solving their problems. 

The booklet describes public agencies, Fed- 
eral Government service, state programs, public- 
school parent education, cooperative extension, 
local communities, development of professional 
leaders, church organizations, ete. 


LANGUAGE 


Excellent Latin Books. Our aim, say Pro- 
fessors Ullman and Henry’ is not simply that 
of enabling to translate Latin prose and poetry; 
it is also that of giving a clear and vivid under- 
standing of the way Romans lived, thought and 
enjoyed themselves. We wish to impart a 
knowledge of the ways in which the language, 
law, literature and art of the Romans affect 
modern society. 

The old men who have not looked into a Latin 
book since their school days will be filled with 

26 Ellen C. Lombard, ‘‘ Parent Education Oppor- 
tunities.’’ Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 53 pp. 10 cents. 

27 B. L. Ullman, Norman E. Henry, ‘‘ New Ele- 
mentary Latin.’’ Book I. 495 pp. $1.40; Book 
II. 617 pp. $1.68. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 
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wonder and admiration by the beauty and inter. 
est of this text. It starts with lessons showing 
direct relation between modern life and the life 
of the Romans; it gives the story of the alphabet, 
pronunciation exercises, and urges the keeping 
of a note-book of Latin derivatives. Latin and 
English materials are alternated with refreshing 
variety. There are oral work, plays and conver- 
sations. The authors call attention to their 
thought questions. In the first Latin lesson, the 
young student learns by heart the favorite Latin 
form of “Twinkle, Twinkle” and he soon comes 
to “My Country ’Tis of Thee” in a Latinized 
form so composed that it can be sung to the 
familiar tune. 

In book II the eminent militarist, Julius 
Caesar, recounts his bloody exploits in seven 
books simplified in spots. Extracts from Livy, 
Entropius and Pliny are added, together with 
a varied collection of fascinating stories from 
other authors. Grammatical essentials are inter- 
spersed. Exercises, sight-reading and other fea- 
tures are sprinkled. Such vocabulary as is 
needed for the extracts determines a selected 
dictionary, printed in each book. 

All through the books you see the teachers on 
the last ramparts to which they have fled for 
their last brave stand. The brightness and 
charm of books like these will do much to delay 
the final obsequies of a long-honored and often 
beloved study. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


The Sky is No Limit. Bringing the facts of 
astronomy up to date and illustrating them with 
an array of superior photographs and diagrams, 
Professor Bartky”® offers a text, introductory to 
a general course in physical sciences, which 
gives the student a general background before 
he ventures into a particular field. The young 
student of astronomy is always bothered by his 
inability to locate for himself the stars and 
planets in the sky. Professor Bartky helps him 
out of this difficulty by unusual diagrams of the 
heavens. There are chapters on the earth, time, 
the sky, the moon, celestial mechanies, the solar 
system, the universe. There are bibliographies, 
there are glossaries, there is an index. Mr. 
Bartky is fully accurate, and decidedly interest- 


28 Walter Bartky, ‘‘ High-Lights of Astronomy.’’ 
University of Chicago Press. 280 pp. $2.50. 
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ing. Available with the book is a new stellar- 
scope designed by the author and furnished for 
$2.00. It consists of a chromium flash-light and 
a roll of film, containing 24 pictures of the con- 
stellations. When the pictures are viewed 
through the lens, the constellations appear of 
the same size as in the actual sky. The stellar- 
scope is designed for night study. 


Adventuresome Mathematics. The bewilder- 
ing influx of youth without academic inclinations 
has given the writers of high-school text-books 
the jitters. 

Author Lennes?® tackles the problem in an 
adventuresome spirit. He has written a mathe- 
maties book of decided interest. It presupposes 
no preparation beyond ordinary arithmetic and 
it contains very little of the material of our 
standard courses in algebra and geometry. No 
topic has been admitted because it is needed in 
some later course. The sole criterion in the 
selection of material has been whether or not a 
topie will function directly in the less specialized 
issues of life. 

A considerable part of the several million 
pupils in our secondary schools now study no 
mathematies whatever. Perhaps an equal num- 
ber, because of the direction of their tastes and 
interests or because of very moderate ability in 
mathematies, derive a doubtful profit from the 
work they do in our standard courses in algebra 
and geometry. The question then arises as to 
whether it is possible to formulate a course deal- 
ing with the quantitative aspects of things that 
shall be within fairly easy reach of those who 
have studied only elementary arithmetic, and 
that at the same time shall be rich enough in 
interest, and in the preparation it provides for 
citizenship and for dealing with personal prac- 
tical affairs, to warrant its inclusion in the high- 
school curriculum. 

Here are problems on the cost of owning a car, 
on using geometric figures, on farm problems, 
graphs, various sorts of measuring, quantitative 
aspects of social problems, the march of prog- 
ress, 

The charts, diagrams and pictures in this book 
are new and striking. The whole project bulges 
with interest. 


2°N. J. Lennes, ‘‘Practical Mathematics. ’’ 
Maemillan Company, New York. 400 pp. $1.20. 
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VOCATION 

Selling. Mrs. Leigh*® writes a lesson book for 
the beginning student of salesmanship. Progres- 
sive retailing methods have been developed by 
big stores. Their methods are described. The 
principles of retailing are the same whether on 
a large or small scale. Small stores are still in 
the majority in the United States. The book 
makes class-work more practical. There are 
occasional assignments requiring the student to 
interview a local merchant. The author suggests 
that this project be treated sparingly. The aver- 
age merchant is sympathetic and willing to co- 
operate toward retailing education, but he is 
usually busy and must not be tired out by too 
frequent interviews. Let one or two students 
call on a different merchant each time and give 
the class practical material for study and discus- 
sion. The book considers the main lines of in- 
formation essential, including studying the 
store’s customers, handling store employees, 
their treatment, how stores keep employees satis- 
fied. 

DOMESTIC 

Preparation for Home. The Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company issues a new work-book in home 
economies.*4 Its author, Miss Herrington, is 
head of the Department of Home Economies in 
the Searsdale, New York, public schools. She 
begins with exercises, putting the pupils into 
study and work habits essential to the success 
of the course. Her pupils are organized so that 
succeeding class secretaries keep a journal of the 
group’s activities. Arrangement of apartments 
and of rooms in detached houses, daily schedules 
for housework, personal records for body 
grooming and dressing, reports on home help 
and a complete program for the individual’s 
work in home making constitute a thorough 
manual. It is generously and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


College Text on Human Relations. Dr. Cun- 
ningham®? furnishes a rich volume of authentic 
material on matters of intense interest to young 


30 Ruth Leigh, ‘‘Elements of Retailing.’’ D. 
Appleton-Century Co., New York. 389 pp. 

31 Evelyn M. Herrington, ‘‘A Guide Book for 
Home Making.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York. 330 pp. $1.32. 

82 Bess V. Cunningham, ‘‘Family Behavior.’ 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 471 pp. 
$2.75. 
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people but which has been mostly ignored in 
their education. 

Her book is a study of human relations espe- 
cially designed to aid the student in arriving at 
workable philosophy of family life. The author 
is happy in her selection and presentation of in- 
teresting material, neighbors, more neighbors, 
neighborhoods, income, leisure, healthy minds, 
careers for parents, children growing up, fam- 
ilies of to-morrow. Dr. Cunningham’s use of 
anecdotes, case studies and implications ap- 
pertaining to mental hygiene are especially valu- 
able. 

HEALTH 

Posture and Movement. The study of body 
mechanics and posture is an old story. But a 
detailed and definite presentation of it, suitable 
for any health and physical education program, 
is comparatively new. Professor Howland** is 
responsible for methods of presentation and 
source material applicable for every grade in 
the physical education program. Her book 
offers the organization and administration of 
lessons to motivate both teacher and student in 
promoting this vital phase of physical welfare. 
Activities, projects, specific exercises, games and 
stunts are presented in units for successive 
grades, with lesson plans, examinations and 
tests. 

For instance, in posture perfection, grades 
one to four, ten objectives are distinctly outlined, 
after which come the exercises in inspec- 
tion, use of the full-length mirror, pictures show- 
ing good and bad posture, the manikin, por- 
traits of good standers and sitters, statues, even 
trees and buildings. The book is beautifully 
printed. 

ART 

Picturing the Child. A beautiful new Bridg- 
man book is by Bernice Oehler** which contains 
hundreds of sketches of babies and children in 
action. 

The child, Miss Oehler reminds us, differs as 
much from the grown-ups in proportion as in 
size. The baby is all soft curves, his legs and 
arms are smal] for the body. When drawing chil- 

33 Ivaclare Sprow Howland, ‘‘The Teaching of 
Body Mechanics.’’ A. 8. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 203 pp. $2.00. 

34 Bernice Oehler, ‘‘How to Draw Children.’’ 
Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, New York. 63 pp. 
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dren it is well to exaggerate rather than to yp. 
derstate these characteristics. 


sketch that looks like one. 


finished sketch. 
ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 


Every Man’s Own Art Gallery. If a rich — 
philanthropist should acquaint himself with al] ,. 
the principal art treasures of the world, should — 
make a collection of several hundred of the best, 
should frame them, arrange them in accordance ~ 
with period and style, should put up in the ~ 
gallery short authentic and appreciative hints for _ 
my enjoyment, and should do all this for the 7 
modest fee of $2.00, I should have to pinch my- q 
This is what 
Dean Richardson*® of Butler University has ~ 
done. His book of readings by types is a mag- 4 
nificent anthology of world literature from the ~ 
dawn of letters to the present time. Gems from — 
the Orient, Greece, Rome, Italy, Spain, France, — 


self to be sure that I was awake. 


Germany, Scandinavia, Ireland, England and 
America, are arranged under the classification 
of tales, epics, drama, religion, novels, essays, 
prose portraits, poem portraits, lyrics. The 
selections in each of these divisions are chron- 
ologically arranged. Selections from foreign 
literature appear in the best translations Dr. 
Richardson could find. Entire selections are 
given in most eases, except, of course, for his- 
tory, biography and novels. There is a general 
introduction dealing with literature as a whole. 
Each type has, in like fashion, a desirable intro- 
duction. Each selection is preceded by an ac- 
count of it and of the author. The foot-notes 
are found at the bottom of pages. There are 
discussion helps and suggestions for further 
reading. It is an outline of literature, giving a 
critical study of the literary products of the 
world, country by country. There is a bio- 
graphical section and glossary dealing with facts, 
dates and comments. 


35 William L. Richardson, ‘‘World Writers.’’ 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 627 pp. $2.00. 
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Children moye 
too quickly for drawing, except from memory. _ 
You must cultivate the ability to observe and : 
retain their image. When you can learn t) ~ 
focus your attention on a child you can make, 
Make a number of q 
trial sketches and when your study has eliminated _ 
all unnecessary lines, make a final sketch of only | 
a few strokes, some of which can be omitted with. 
out spoiling the conception; that, too, is a _ 
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Men of my age have passed through various 
nhases of the teaching of literature. In high 
chool and college, we had the history of litera- 
ure, with accounts of authors and appetizing 
samples of their works. Horace Seudder and 
others banished these handbooks in favor of the 
study of complete works. All the same, thou- 
sands of us did and do enjoy anthologies. Dean 
Richardson’s is a sample of the best and, happily, 
the most desired kind of literature-book needed 
by the student of to-day. 


Stimulating Reading Exercises. Professor 
Strang,°® assisted by four expert teachers who 
subjected the work to appraisal after testing 
it with classes of high-school boys and girls, 
issues a remarkably bright and practical manual 
for the improvement of reading. It is designed 
for use by high-school pupils and by adults. 
For the acquisition of specific skills desired this 
book gives exercises in reading gymnastics and 
urges the use of suggestions obtained from them 
by carrying over, into other reading, the specific 
skills developed. Reading is becoming a more 
necessary practice than heretofore. Every school 
year we read more. Every year the student 
who reads poorly finds himself handicapped 
worse and worse. 

Dr. Strang gives an excellent chapter on the 
hygiene of reading. Clear and practical talks 
are given for the improvement of eye-movements, 
for reading for different purposes, for getting 
the author’s thought, for drawing conclusions, 
for carrying forward more thought suggested by 
the reading. There are chapters on diagnosis, 
doing something about it, organized supple- 
mentary reading, bigger and better vocabulary, 
the reading of mathematics, reading another lan- 
guage, reading history, reading scientific books, 
reading poetry, how to find time for reading. 
The questions and projects appertaining to 
each chapter are remarkably worthwhile, as are 
sample records for use in recording improve- 
ment. There are blank pages for the index with 
a novel and valuable suggestion that the pupil 
make his own. A twenty-page teacher’s manual, 
at thirty cents, is designed to accompany this 
work, 








8° Ruth Strang, ‘‘Study-Type of Reading Exer- 
cises.’? Teachers College Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 112 pp. 40 cents. 





Literature for the New High School Con- 
tingent. The remarkable swing of literature 
teaching, favoring more variety and quantity in 
the selections studied, finds a new and attractive 
example in the third collection by three teachers 
of English literature.** The authors recognized 
the needs and aptitudes of the crowds of new 
students with all sorts of backgrounds coming 
into the high schools for various reasons. The 
worldly literature selections seemed to these 
editors beyond the experience and interest of this 
new generation. In this new book, every selec- 
tion is within the reading ability of the average 
student and is related to us especially so as to 
promote interest and ready comprehension. 
Five selections give a taste of the Colonial begin- 
nings of our literature. The Revolutionary 
period, the epoch of literary independence, the 
growth of Democratic ideals, examples of roman- 
tic fiction, selections from poets and essayists, 
aspirations of democracy, realism, nature, 
poetry, the twentieth century offerings make up 
an attractive book, brightened with numerous 
pictures. Reading lists, indexes, maps, class 
discussions, aids for teachers, add to the use- 
fulness of the volume. 


Randall Condon’s Readers. Little, Brown 
and Company have brought out a new edition 
of the five books constructed by Dr. Condon on 
the suggestions of upwards of ten thousand cor- 
respondents. 

The results of his nation-wide canvass showed 
a preponderant desire for collections of stories 
and poems with power to teach, by example and 
imitation, honesty, courage, loyalty, public-mind- 
edness, and a taste for the better things in life. 
The pieces are prevailingly modern, by writers 
of talent and distinction. The extracts are ar- 
ranged in a progressive series from simple sto- 
ries for younger children to extracts suited to 
pupils of the middle grade of the junior high 

87 Dudley Miles, Robert C. Pooley, Edwin Green- 
law, ‘‘ Literature and Life, Book Three, American 
Literature.’’ Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago. 717 pp. $2.00. 

88 Randall J. Condon, Ida May Lind, Benjamin 
Veit, ‘‘ The New Atlantic Readers.’’ Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. Book One, ‘‘The Under- 
standing Prince.’’ 342 pp. 84 cents; Book Two, 
‘*High and Far.’’ 353 pp. 88 cents; Book Three, 
‘«The Wonderful Tune.’’ 411 pp. 88 cents; Book 


Four, ‘‘The Great Conquest.’’ 353 pp. 92 cents; 
Book Five, ‘‘Outward Bound.’’ 367 pp. 92 cents. 
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school. Beebe, Masefield, Cooke, Frost, Whit- 
man, Yeats, Le Gallienne, Teasdale, Lagerlof, 
de la Mare, Spyri, Alcott, Colum, Canfield, 
Barrie, Stevenson, Twain, Roosevelt and Wister 
are among the notables represented. Footnotes 
and study-helps aid the teacher in use of the 
book. Emphasis on individual browsing is a 
marked feature. The illustrations, some in color, 
are new and handsome. The books are printed 
and bound attractively. They are a monument 
to the judgment and good taste of the American 
teacher. 


Annals of Word Families. Ernest Weekley 
has now to his eredit ten really fascinating books 
concerned with names and other words. The 
present volume®® is a collection of popular lec- 
tures given at Christ’s College, Cambridge, talks 
to London teachers, articles reprinted from the 
Atlantic Monthly, ete. The intimate and fa- 
miliar style of the addresses, a quality which 
permeates the entire book, makes it especially 
refreshing. The author treats the future of En- 
glish, the invasion of American idioms into Great 
Britain. “Our language, even in its colloquial 
form, is largely the creation of two mighty fac- 
tors, viz., the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
Shakespeare. The chief influence now being 
exercised upon it is that of the film magnates.” 

“Our grammar is so tenuous that we are ceas- 
ing to be aware of its existence. It is hardly 
possible to read through a book printed in En- 
glish, whether the author be a great name in 
science or literature or merely a journeyman 
producer of thrillers, without coming across sen- 
tences that shock a student of languages and 
would be impossible from the pen of an educated 
Frenchman or German. The great mass of the 
people is consciously uncertain.” 

There are considerations of word study for 
the young, the teaching of English, the value of 
Latin, the disappearance of words, changes in 
meaning, American slang, Walter Scott and the 
English language, proverbs, proper names and 
common nouns, early etymologists, language 
monomaniacs. 

It is a delightful book. 


Word Hunting. Williams College’s Holt*° 
39 Ernest Weekley, ‘‘Something About Words.’’ 


E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 233 pp. 
$1.75. 
40 Alfred H. Holt, ‘‘Phrase Origins.’’ Thomas 


Y. Crowell Company, New York. 328 pp. $2.00. 
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shows that he had a great deal of fun in pre. :. 
paring his last book. The delight of it bubbles © 
on every page. The work is a selection of j 
curious phrases or words and conjectures as to _ 
how they happen to mean what they do. 

“Balled up” is derived from the forming of — 
hard balls of snow or ice under the hoofs of , _ 
horse, causing him to flounder and slip. a 

“Starboard” means “steer side.” “Larboard” 
comes from lade-bord, the loading side of a ship, a 
The two words are too similar for use in a crisis, 
accordingly larboard has been changed to “port” _ 


so that a shouted order may be clear. The U.S, 


Navy requires “right” and “left.” 

“Bitter end” may come from the end of an 
anchor-chain where it is fastened to the bits in 
the lower part of the vessel. Yet the bible has 
“her end is bitter as wormwood.” No doubt the 
two ideas helped each other into immortality. 

So runs the book through 326 pages of inter- 
esting reading. 


Anthology and Text Book. Three high school 
teachers*! are responsible for collecting and an- 
notating for classroom use 107 selections of 
stories, essays, novels, biographies, poems and 
plays, old and new. In addition to specimens 
from well-known writers, favorites of former 
days, there are pieces by Stewart Edward White, 
Christopher Morley, Gilbert K. Chesterton, Wil- 
liam Beebe, W. H. Hudson, James Truslow 
Adams, Paul De Kruif, Richard Halliburton, 
William Rose Benét, Robert Frost, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, Vachel Lindsay, Joyce Kilmer, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Amy Lowell, Carl Sandburg, 
Stephen Crane and Lord Dunsany. “Silas 
Marner” and “As You Like It” are given in 
complete form. The authors precede each selec- 
tion with descriptions of literary forms. There 
are hints on appreciation, suggestions for further 
reading and topics for assignment. 


Appreciative Understanding and Expression. 
The keys unlocking your mind for the discovery 
of contents of your English composition are 
who, when, where, why, how, if, because, but, or, 
therefore, and like. If you use these words to 
ask questions about the subject you are to write 
upon, your difficulties in outlining your composi- 

41 H. C. Schweikert, H. Augustus Miller, Luella 
B. Cook, ‘‘Adventures in Appreciation.’’ Har- 


court, Brace and Company, New York. 1065 pp. 
$1.92. 
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tion are solved. With such a subject as “Edu- 
cating One’s Parents,” ask why, or when, or how 
you should educate your parents and use your 
wits to answer the questions. This will bring 
you somewhere. 

This is a sample of the new and fresh manner 
in which instructor Raymond,*? head of the 
English department of the Lawrenceville School, 
arouses a Vital interest in the study and practice 
of English. His book is a snug little volume 
containing all the essentials, a complete gram- 
mar and rhetoric, ample work in composition, 
interesting exercises in the study of words, a 
valuable help in spelling and a remarkably 
effective approach to précis writing. 


English for the Business Man. Three profes- 
sors of English** have been making a study of 
what the business man, especially the engineer, 
needs in his correspondence and speech. Re- 
quirements of the business man, research articles, 
written reports, press release, are treated from 
the standpoint of good English. The aspects of 
effective speech in business are gone through as 
are straight thinking, and the mechanics of com- 
position. There is supplementary reading for 
each chapter. There are specimens of good let- 
ters, reports, ete. The printing of the book with 
frequent catch words for following matter is 
excellent as is the complete index. 


Books of Reference. The American Library 
Association presents the sixth edition of its 
“Guide to Reference Books.”’** Thirty-four 
years ago, Alice Bertha Kroeger prepared the 
first edition for the association. Each successive 
volume has been a repetition of Miss Kroeger’s 
monumental work. At the request of the asso- 
ciation, Librarian Mudge, of Columbia Univer- 

y, prepares this work indispensable for 
libraries large and small. Periodicals, encyclo- 
pedias, dietionaries, are each given a chapter. 
Special subjects, philosophy, religion, social 
sciences, general science, useful arts, fine arts, 
literature, biography, history, government docu- 
ments and bibliography are treated. Each book 

«°Charles Harlow Raymond, ‘‘A Book of En- 
Zl Ginn and Company, Boston. 558 pp. 

*S Benton W. Stevenson, John Reed Spicer, Ed- 
ward C, Ames, ‘‘ English in Business and Engineer- 
ing.’’ Prentice-Hall, New York. 265 pp. $2.25. 

‘* Isadore Gilbert Mudge, ‘‘Guide to Reference 


Books, ’? American Library Association, Chicago. 
004 pp. $4.25 reg.; $5.00 inter. 
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has a digest and an appraisal. Expansion of 
the lists for social sciences is notable, covering 
works in this field in American and other coun- 
tries, fifty-five pages being devoted to the sub- 
ject. 

Newer Library Books. The American Library 
Association*® consider about 250 books worthy 
of selection as a result of the choice of 50 quali- 
fied correspondents suggesting the most desir- 
able additions to any library. Clarence Day’s 
“Life with Father,” Anne Lindbergh’s “North 
to the Orient,” Byrd’s “Discovery,” Lawrence’s 
“Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” are outstanding 
because of a unanimity of opinion. 

The choice of librarians experienced in school 
and child interests are presented in an added list 
of children’s books. 


Libraries Well Run and Poorly. Now is the 
time, says University of Michigan Professor 
Joeckel, to tell the hard-pressed taxpayer what 
services book distribution is rendering to entitle 
it to public support.*® Of course library work- 
ers will read his book. Their association spon- 
sors Professor Joeckel’s production. But the 
earnest citizen will find this history and survey 
of the American library movement well worth 
reading because of the vital influence of books 
and reading upon the welfare of his country. 
Here are considerations of important public 
policies, of municipal, school-district and asso- 
ciation libraries. Suggestions are made for the 
solution of imminent problems. Adult education 
is treated, as are boards of education, law suits, 
civil service, school cooperation and the library 
outlook for the future. 


Things to Learn About Reading. High-school 
Director-of-English Hovious*? writes a guide for 
help in business, social relations and getting on 
in the world, in so far as these depend largely 
on reading and writing. It is written for the 
purpose of training readers to grasp the message 
of print. It takes up reading handicaps, finding 
main ideas, remembering important details, 
speed, grouping of words, visualization, eye- 
movements, skimming, the use of reference 


45 American Library Association, ‘‘ Booklist 
Books.’’ American Library Association, Chicago. 
63 pp. 65 cents. 

46 Carleton Bruns Joeckel, ‘‘Government of the 
American Public Library.’’ University of Chicago 
Press. 393 pp. $3.00. 

47 Carol Hovious, ‘‘ Following Printed Trails.’’ 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 371 pp. $1.32. 
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books, interpretation of tables, graphs and 
charts. The whole book is suffused with enthusi- 
asm for enjoyment and satisfaction in the use 
of the mind. Its extracts, examples and prob- 
lems are extensive. Accompanying it is a 
pamphlet of comprehension texts with key to 
the questions in the book. 


Favorite Classics. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany issue in attractive form a quartet of 
favorite classics. The series, edited by Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike,**® preserves notably the 
flavor of each work while he recasts the stories 
in accordance with his well-known expertness in 
fitting the abilities and the interests of young 
readers. Henry Pitz, Dorothy Bayley, Boris 
Artzybasheff, Helen Sewell, Mildred Boyle 
and Neil O’Keefe contribute new and taking 
illustrations to these volumes. The type and 
entire making of the books are especially attrac- 
tive. 


To Write as of To-day. From the progressive 
school system of Detroit comes a concise and 
attractive set of examples and hints for good 
writing.*® Specific directions for description, 
narration, and exposition are paralleled by 
choice examples from modern authors, Lagerlof, 
Hackett, Adamic, Caldwell, Beebe, Cather, Gals- 
worthy, Hardy, Masefield, Walpole, other 
authors and high school students. There is a 
valuable appendix on word study. There are 
suggested assignments for each lesson and notes 
for teachers. 


Journalism Work-Book. 
Syracuse University School of Journalism, is 
responsible for student’s exercise book in the 
multitude of modern tasks appertaining to the 
preparation of newspapers, college publications 
and other outputs. There are related matters of 


48 Mary Mapes Dodge, ‘‘Hans Brinker.’’ 309 
pp. 88 cents; Daniel Defoe, ‘‘ Robinson Cruso.’’ 
255 pp. 88 cents; ‘‘Arabian Nights.’’ 402 pp. 
88 cents; Charles Dickens, ‘‘Christmas Carol.’’ 
Charlotte M. Young, ‘‘Little Duke.’’ 171 pp. 88 
cents; John Ruskin, ‘‘ King of the Golden River.’’ 
Edmondo de Amicis, ‘‘Cuore.’’ 171 pp. 88 cents; 
Elbridge Brooks, ‘‘A Boy of the First Empire.’’ 
292 pp. 88 cents. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York. 

49 Virginia Chase Perkins, ‘‘ The Writing of Mod- 
ern Prose.’’ Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
389 pp. $1.10. 


Professor Miller,®° 


50 Douglas Wood Miller, ‘‘ Practical Exercises in 
Newspaper Copy-reading, Proof and Make-up.’’ 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 


234 pp. $1.00. 
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writing, editing as well as practice in the 
mechanical details of getting out an issue. 


Bright Books for School Children. Idwal 
Jones®*! was born in the Welsh mountains, 
When a boy he came to Pennsylvania, worked 
in the slate quarries and in factories. He became 
mechanician to Steinmetz, the electrical wizard, 
He punched cattle in Texas, prospected in 
Nevada, clerked on the San Franciseo docks 
and then landed in newspaper work and became 
a foreign correspondent. He has written sey- 
eral novels. His story, for older boys, is a lively 
accqunt of a Welsh youngster following a gypsy 
caravan through Wales. Ethel Parton,®? well 
along as a favorite writer for youngsters, takes 
as her scene the old New England town of New- 
buryport, where she has lived most of her life. 
In the lively year of 1840 her story is set. 
Penelope Ellen is the heroine, who prances like 
a peacock and holds her head high. She sees 
the famous wreck of the Pocahontas, she sees 
the first railroad train, she goes to the country 
fair, she witnesses the wild campaign perform- 
ances for Tippecanoe and Tyler too. It’s a 
lively and charming story. 


For Librarians of School, Private, and Public 
Collections. Dr. MacPherson®* deals with the 
practical aspect of cataloging with which any 
cataloger may have to be concerned in making 
books available for readers. Here are pre- 
sented the mechanical upkeep of a catalog, dif- 
ferent sorts of cards, subject cataloging, special 
collections, cooperative cataloging, ete. 


Supplementary Reading. A satisfying ac- 
companiment to the First Reader, you will find 
Maemillan’s “Nick and Dick.”** This story is 
an entertaining experience of twin boys living 
in a large city and making a long visit to their 
uncle’s farm. Their adventures are of a sort not 
yet overworked in primers. Florence McAn- 
nelly contributes, one on every page, charming 
pictures in colors. 


51Idwal Jones, ‘‘Whistlers’ Van.’’ Viking 
Press, New York. 235 pp. $2.00. 
52 Ethel Parton, ‘‘Penelope Ellen.’’ Viking 


Press, New York. 300 pp. $2.00. 

53 Harriet Dorothea MacPherson, ‘‘Some Prac- 
tical Problems in Cataloging.’’ American Library 
Association, Chicago. 131 pp. $1.50. 

54 Arthur I. Gates, Franklin T. Baker and 
Celeste Comegys Peardon, ‘‘Nick and Dick.’’ 
Maemillan Company, New York. 138 pp. 56 


cents. 
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